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Keeping count 
of calls handled 
daily means keep 
ing informed on 
traffic tendencies 
—keeping ahead 
of service require- 
ments 


Veeder 


Counters—attached to the 
Counts the Calls keyboarda—enableyou to 
Sets into perma- e@ periodic counts, give 
you data for forehanded 
asns socket in the mai ement and ow 
one for ea you the volume handled 
gure of = by each operator. 
Sena for bookie 


Veeder Mfg. Co., 11 Sargeant St., Hartford, Conn. 
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American Steel & Wire Co.’s 


W&M 
8 ps ees 
elegraph 
Wire 


Strand -steer wire 
Pole Steps 


Descriptive literature—free 


American Steel & Wire 


Chicago Company 
New York 


CEDAR 
POLES 


Wire or write for 
delivered prices 


NATIONAL POLE CO. 
ESCANABA 3: :: MICH. 





























































National Junior Especially 
Desirable for Re-Clipping 


Besides gripping the messenger so tight 
that it positively will not slip, National 
Junior, with its wide opening between 
prongs, is particularly adaptable to re- 
clipping. Made in 1'%- and 2-inch sizes. 















WHY? 






The National Telephone Supply Co. 
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SOMETHING NEW! 
Private Service on Party Lines 
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THE PEIRCE ONE-NINETY 
WIREHOLDER 


Wall bracket, insulator and screw all combined 
A jab and a few turns and it’s ready for theline. 
Safe for 350 pounds. No tie wires required. 
Costs least to buy and least to install. Ask 
your Jobber. 

HUBBARD & COMPAN 
Pittsburgh, Pa. : 


The Hardware makes the Line; Hubbard 
makes the Hardware 











Telephone Cables 
ALL SIZES AND GAPACITIES 


Hard Drawn Copper 

» Telephone Wire 

%, Galvanized Iron 
Telephone Wire 

Slemens-Martinand 
High Strength 
Strands 


AMERICAN ELECTRICAL WORKS 


PHILLIPSDALE, R. |. 


CHICAGO—112 W. Adams St. 
CINCINNATI—Traction Building 
NEW YORK— 133 Broadway 
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BOSTON —176 Federal St. 











No, 2521 The Standard 


ratented Nov. 15th, 1904 and June 27th, 1916 


FRANKEL CLIPS 


make Instantaneous Tests 


No skinning of insulation. Just snap 
the clip over the wire—the sharp point 
pierces the insulation and you havea 
perfect test connection in a very few 
seconds. Used by telephone men every- 
where. 


Order from your supply house. 
Booklet on request. 
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THE NORSTROM LOCKOUT 


makes this possible. Emergency Button 
makes connections immediately. Bell 
rings only for party wanted. The 
Norstrom Lockout is attachable to any 
make telephone. Privacy guaranteed 
for rural service on party lines. Send 
for complete particulars. District man- 
agers wanted. 


Norstrom Manufacturing Co. 
Room 1511, 30 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 








THE 
THIMBLESS 
EYE 


is the latest 
improvement on 


Matthews 


Scrulix Anchors 
Costs No More 





W. N. Matthews & Bro., Inc. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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HOW DO YOU DO IT? 


Just one Feature of the Leich Switchboard 
Drop eliminates hours of the time it takes to 
find and shoot the trouble on the night bell 
circuit. 


The night bell spring with silver contacts ts 


mounted under the shutter block on the out- 
side face of the mounting plate. Protected from injury by two thicknesses 
of 1/16° metal, but accessible without taking out drop mounting strip. It 
is not even necessary to segregate the drop strips to locate the short. 


All Leich drops are equipped with the same type Night Bell Contact 


Spring. 


LEICH ELECTRIC CO. 


Telephones, Switchboards. Accessories 
GENOA, ILLINOIS 





DISTRIBUTORS 


ELECTRIC APPLIANCE COMPANY 
Chicago, Dallas, San Francisco, New Orleans 
ST. PAUL ELECTRIC Co. 

St. Paul, Minn. 


POST GLOVER ELECTRIC Co. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


TELEPHONE & ELECTRIC SUPPLY CO. 
Spokane, Wash. 


B-R ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 























HAZARD 


Rubber Insulated 
TELEPHONE WIRE 





Uniform in construction Hazard Insula- 
ted Wires and Cables g've uniform 
service. Made of the best of materials 
and by highly skilled workmen. Expe- 
rience, knowledge and honesty of purpose 
insure long life and ultimate economy. — 1s4s—1921 


HAZARD MANUFACTURING CO. 


New York Pittsburgh Chicago 
Denver Birmingham 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Makers of Quality Wire Rope since 1848 

















Chas. W. Baker, Pres. 


Platinum 


Foil, Sheet, Wire, 


for all purposes in all forms 


BAKER 
Platinum Contacts 


give best spark 


Clarence B. Mitchell, Vice-Pres. 











wear longest 


IRIDIO-PLATINUM RIVETS 
PLATINUM COMPOSITE CONTACTS 
AND WELDED SCREWS 


Send for BAKER Placinum Ccntacts Booklet 
SCRAP PLATINUM PURCHASED 


BAKER &CO, INC. 


Refiners and Workers of Platinum Gold and Silver. 


30 Church St.New York gee as ~ § S$ Wabash Ave. Chicago. 
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Reciprocity is not 
obligatory on most 
folks. It is not 
specifically commanded by the law of the 
land, but those who make it a practice to 
treat the other fellow right stand the best 
chance to get along well in the world. 
It's an old saying, “He who wants friends 
must prove himself friendly.” Like unto 
it is the belief that you can catch more 
flies with molasses than with vinegar. 

This principle applies to the telephone 
business with special force. 

x * *k x 

Last week’s issue of Collier’s contained 
a short editorial entitled “Two Ways of 
Getting Action.” It follows: 

“In Michigan a woman, desiring to 
show her appreciation of the telephone 
operator, invited the girl to spend a week- 
end at her lake cottage. A man in 
Georgia got mad when he couldn't get a 
number and traveled twelve miles to give 
the operator a thrashing. Luckily, that 
operator proved to be a man. 

“Here are two ways of getting good 
service. The Georgia man probably will 
get his numbers promptly now. So will 
the Michigan woman. But we think the 
latter will enjoy her good service more.” 

Of course, it is easy to pick palpable 
faws in what has been quoted. The 
Georgia man who used the strong arm is 
not more likely to get good telephone 
service because he took a punch at the 
operator—or, rather, tried to take a punch 
at him, for the record doesn’t show that 
the belligerent subscriber came out on top. 

Force and violence do not win lasting 


success, and when the Georgian returned 


CURRENT OPINIONS. AND COMMENTS 


to his home, twelve miles away, it would 
be plain human nature for the operator, 
remembering his grouch, to let him wait 
and cool off before giving him the desired 
connection. 

As for the Michigan woman who kind- 
ly gave the switchboard girl an outing at 
the lake, such persons usually get courte- 
ous, efficient attention because they de- 
serve it. Furthermore, they appreciate it, 
and they show their appreciation to those 
who supply it, with the inevitable result 
that, as one good turn deserves another, 
they receive the same kindly treatment 
they extend to others. 

* *k *k * 

It is simply an application of the Golden 
Rule which works well when given a 
chance. Somehow, it seems to work espe- 
cially true to form in the case of home 
telephone companies operating in small 
communities. 

For instance, a friend of the writer 
spent a few days recently at a lake resort 
in Wisconsin where the summer cottages 
have telephones served by a company 
located at a near-by town. 

Most of the summer residents were Chi- 
cago people accustomed to having the 
most modern telephone service, and the 
visitor was pleasantly surprised to hear 
the high praise given the local manager 
and his two operators by the city folks. 
Investigation showed this was due to the 
trouble the local telephone force were 
always willing to take to help their sub- 
scribers. 





The cottagers have 
come to depend on 
the telephone com- 
pany more than on the town marshal, the 
justice of the peace and the local preacher 
combined. They swear by the telephone 
manager—instead of at him—and all agree 
that the service they get “up to the lake” 
is far and away better than they get at 
home in Chicago. 

:h es 

Of course, in the big city there cannot 
be that close, personal contact between 
the company and the subscribers—there 
are too many of them. The _ incident 
shows, however, what a fertile field the 
smaller company has for the cultivation 
of the good will of the people served. 

When the manager and operator at the 
lake resort take the trouble to locate a 
party for a subscriber, who may be at any 
one of a score of cottages around the lake, 
or do any similar service, it doesn’t mean 
any immediate financial return to the com- 
pany, but it does illustrate why that man- 
ager and his force are the most popular 
people in the community. It also explainj 
why the cottagers, “when they return to 
the city in the fall, make it a point to look 
up the manager and his associates to say 
good-by and thank them for their unfail- 
ing courtesy. 

Good service and friendliness are ap- 
preciated. They constitute assets for all 
utility companies as valuable as money in 
the bank. 

* + * * 

Right in this connection three good ex- 

amples of telephone men participating in 


various local affairs and lending a hand 
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generally were described last week in 
TELEPHONY in the article, “It’s All Part 
of the Telephone Job.” This told how 
Shock of Texas, Veatch of Kentucky and 
Smith of North Dakota successfully com- 
bine the management of a telephone com- 
pany and take an active part in worth- 
while community affairs. 

* * * * 

Good telephone men as they are, their 
interest in local affairs undoubtedly helps 
When Mr. 
Smith leads a Boy Scouts’ hike and shows 
a sincere interest in helping the young 
life of his town, the public relations of the 
Golden Valley Telephone Co., of which 
he is president and general manager, are 
bound to become better. 


their companies materially. 


Mr. Veatch’s activity in civic and church 
affairs in Paducah improves the standing 
of the Home Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
of which he is district superintendent. 

Information hand that C. A. 
Shock’s willingness to help out in all local 


is at 


matters produces good results, for when 
his telephone company had to have a 
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higher rate to meet increased labor costs, 
they simply called in the business men, 
the mayor and the aldermen, explained the 
situation, and the additional revenue was 
ugreed to at once. 

Yes, it pays to be friendly and helpful. 
The manager who adheres to this policy 
and induces his employes to adopt it in 
their dealings with the public will smooth 
out many rough spots in the road. 

* * * * 

A practical effect of such friendly rela- 
tions between the public and the service 
companies is that they help regulatory 
commissions in supervising service and 
adjusting rates. In a recent address Carl 
Wilde, director of service of the Indiana 
Publc Service Commission, said: 

“No service, however adequate from a 
mechanical or technical standpoint, can be 
acceptable and satisfactory to the public 
service uniess the relations between the 
public and the utility are such that there 
is courtesy and forbearance on one hand, 
forbearance on the 


and confidence and 


other. Most utilities are corporations and 
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most of them have a monopoly in their 
territory. 3 

“The public, because of an indiscriminate 
damning of corporations and monopolies 
generally by a certain type of public 
speaker, and a particular species of period- 
ical, have come to look askance upon any 
organization to which those two terms can 
be applied. It is yours (the company’s) 
to remove this false impression; to show 
by practical demonstration that a properly 
regulated monopoly is the ideal situation 
in the utility field and that a corporation 
can be as courteous and as conciliatory as 
an individual. 

“Friendly relations between the public 
and the utilities are for these reasons as 
greatly to be desired as the giving of super- 
lative service, and if the public service 
commission in the administration of its 
duties can aid in the slightest toward 
bringing about such proper public rela- 
tions, its work in that respect will do 
more toward solving present-day utility 
:roblems than any other work to which 


it can set its hands.” 


What Is a Provisional Estimate? 


As New Developments Unfold, Those Who Furnish Telephone Service Must 
Look Far Ahead—Therefore the Provisional Estimate—Who, What, Where, 
When and Why of It—Published Through Courtesy The Northwestern Bell 


By Harry I. Dodson 


Outside Plant Engineer, Northwestern Bell Telephone Co., Omaha, Neb. 


Did you ever think of the five “W’s’— 
Who, What, Where, When and Why—as 
useful guides to remember when gather- 
ing information for any purpose? 

Concerning our company’s provisional 
estimate, for example, let us ask: 

What is a provision’l estimate? 

Why do we need one? 

Who of our big family play a part in it? 

When, where and how is it prepared 
and used? 

To answer “What is a provisional esti- 
mate?” let us explain that it, sometimes 
goes by such names,as “budget,” “pro- 
gram” and “plan,” but these do not say 
what is meant. 

The words “provisional estimate” have 
been chosen because they mean just what 
they say. The dictionary says the word 
“provisional” means, “Measures taken be- 
forehand; with conditions stipulated in ad- 
vance,” and that the word “estimate” 
means, “A valuing by the mind; approx- 
imate calculation.” 

Thus, the term “provisional estimate” 
means: Having taken measures before- 
hand to know the conditions under which 
our business is being operated today and 


what we may expect in the future, we 
estimate what future lines of action each 
department of our company ought to fol- 
low to most effectively carry on our job 
of giving adequate and reliable telephone 
service to the public at a minimum cost. 

Further, the provisional estimate furn- 
ishes the method or machinery for the 
co-ordinated and co-operative mind of the 
company to do two things: First, to take 
stock of conditions we are encountering 
and of how well we are doing our job 
of meeting them, and second, to deter- 
mine the goal to strive for and the best 
way to get there. 

Briefly, then, the provisional estimate is 
the summary and an analysis of all the 
telephone business as it is today and as we 
think we ought to make it for some period 
in the future. 

This period until recently has been one 
year, but now we are looking ahead five 
years in our. provisional estimates. 
Changed economic conditions and impor- 
tant developments in the types and prices 
of materials and methods of furnishing 
telephone service make a longer look ahead 
highly desirable. 


We all know that the price of commod- 
ities, the labor situation and the cost of 
transportation have been abnormal and 
that these conditions today are very uncer- 
tain factors. It has been and still is quite 
difficult to determine just what trend mate- 
rial costs, freight rates and other items of 
cost are going to take. 

Why Look Five Years Ahead? 


Past experience proves that by consider- 
ing these things over a longer period of 
time, the irregularities above and below 
normal tend to counterbalance each other. 
It is not economical or desirable from the 
standpoint of either the company or the 
employes to do a large amount of work 
one year, a small amount the next year, 
and then a large amount again in the third 
year. 

This means building up and tearing 
down our organization and forces, and it 
is felt that, by always having a five-year 
look ahead of us, these irregularities may 
be avoided. Further, the new types of cen- 
tral office equipment require long periods 
for engineering and installation and, con- 
sequently, must be planned much longer 
in advance than one year. 
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The company is using large amounts of 
new capital in keeping abreast of the de- 
mand for telephone service and prepara- 
tions to secure this capital at reasonable 
interest rates must be made well in ad- 
vance of its need. A five-year provisional 
estimate will undoubtedly result in our 
avoiding some mistakes that we would 
make with only a one year look ahead. 

If one expects to take a 1,000-mile rail- 
road journey he doesn’t buy his ticket for 
the first 200 miles and trust to luck that 
he will be able to secure hts accommoda- 
tions for the other 800 miles; he arranges 
his routing and transportation 
all the way and thereby avoids 
delays, mistakes and _ incon- 
venience. That is just what the 
five-year provisional estimate 
will do for us in furnishing 
telephone service to the public. 
In other words, by anticipating 
the needs of the telephone pub- 
lic for as long a period in 
advance as we can predict with 
reasonable accuracy, we make 
our plans so that we can meet 
those needs in an orderly uni- 
form fashion year by year. 

Now, “Why do we need a 
provisional estimate?’ The 
need of a provisional estimate 
possibly is indicated in telling 
What it is, but let us go a 
little further. 


Happy families find that 
their budget, or provisional 
estimate, helps bring success 


and prosperity to their house- 
holds. In this respect our busi- 
ness, or any other business, is 
just like a household; if we 
are to be a happy and a successful family, 
giving adequate and reliable telephone 
service at a minimum cost, we must of ne- 
cessity have a provisional estimate. 


In such a large organization as ours, 
with its wide territory and far-flung army 
of workers, giving a service which cannot 
be centered in one or two places, there 
is an even more pronounced need for 
periodically determining a common course 
of procedure for all to follow; otherwise 
we would all be working at cross purposes. 

A football team would not have a 
chance for victory if it went on the field 
without a thoroughly worked-out plan of 
attack. If this is true for eleven men, it 
is many times more true for thousands 
scattered as we are, yet having to work 
together. 

We must 
questions: 

Is our service satisfactory ? 

How can we better it? 

What increase in business will the fu- 
ture bring forth? 


Is our plant adequate to handle the 
business expected ? 


Will the capacity of this or that build- 
ing be exhausted? 


continually consider these 


PH sg 
1545 a2 24 99 Bom 
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The answers, each depending and re- 
acting upon the others, must be thought 
out and the necessary plans made for all 
of us to follow. 

To put the “Why?” of the Northwest- 
ern Bell provisional estimate into words 
such as are found in engineering bulletins 
and other official and sometimes quite dry 
sources, let us say that its purpose is to do 
three things: 

Enable analysis of proposed activities 
and results expected therefrom. 

Determine material requirements for 
supply and manufacturing purposes, and 


determine labor requirements for admin- 
istrative purposes. 

To determine the amount of new money 
required. 

Now let us consider each of these three 
parts of the main purpose for which the 
provisional estimate is made. 

Turning Ideas Into Activities. 

First, consider purpose No. 1 of the pro- 
visional estimate for a moment. The vari- 
ous departments of our company and the 
members of each department are constant- 
1, looking forward and making their own 
plans for the future. All these ideas once 
each year are crystallized and reported as 
proposed activities to go into the provi- 
sional estimate. Each activity 
must be analyzed with two questions in 
mind : 

(a.) Can some better way of obtaining 
the same result be found that will not 
make it necessary for us to invest new 
money on which our income will have to 
provide a return? 

(b.) If an investment is necessary, will 
it contribute to better service and at the 
same time he the most economical method 
of giving satisfactory service? 

Regarding purpose No. 2—that of de- 
termining material and labor requirements 


proposed 
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—it is certainly necessary to anticipate our 
requirements for telephone material and 
supplies well in advance so that they may 
be manufactured economically and deliv- 
ered when needed. Many of you know 
that it takes months and sometimes more 
than a year to plan and secure switch- 
boards and cables. 

It is also very important that we know 
our labor. requirements in advance, as we 
cannot build up an efficient force of tele- 
phone men and women hurriedly. 

Under No. 3—to determine the amount 
of new money required—it is only neces- 





The Number of Buildings, Their Size and Equipment Are Determined by the Provisional Estimate. 


sary to point out that our business is one 
which has been growing rapidly and must 
continue to expand to meet the increasing 
demands of the people for our service. 

This requires a large amount of new 
capital, and this capital must be accumu- 
lated from the savings of a great many 
people. Certainly we must know in ad- 
vance how much cash is needed and just 
when it will be required so that we can 
take the necessary steps to get it. 

Perhaps the our 
Guestions is: “Iho in our big family play 
a part in preparing the provisional esti- 
mate ?” 

Possibly it is thought that a few people 
far away in the general do this 
work. I wonder if we realize that every 
single member of family—linemen, 
operators, officers, supervisors, engineers— 
each plays a part in preparing the provi- 
sional estimate? This may seem strange 
to some of us, but is true. 

The provisional estimate is concerned 
with ways and means for furnishing good 
service, and that service is furnished by 
each of us doing his bit; so when we take 
stock of ourselves we actually see how 
well we are doing our job today and how 
much better we can expect to do it to- 


most interesting of 


office 


our 
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morrow. Otir company is just like each 
of us in that it cannot stand still, but 
must constantly go ahead. 

What I want to make clear is that the 
quality of the work each and every one 
of us is doing is the very foundation for 
judging what can be done in the fmme- 
diate future. To illustrate: ‘If you, Miss 
Operator, and you, Mr. Repairman, are 
handling your switchboard well, the serv- 
ice will be better, the board will last 
longer, and the cost of giving service will 
be less to the company and therefore to 
the public. Or if the man driving a $5,000- 
truck looks after it carefully, it will last 
another year. The provisional estimate 
actually recognizes each of these things. 

The actual work of preparing the pro- 
visional estimate is not done by the off- 
cers of our company or by any one depart- 
ment. It is done by hundreds of us work- 
ing together under a definite plan and 
with a common purpose in mind. 

Every department must pull together in 
building a provisional estimate and in 
carrying on our activities in accordance 
with it. Someone, of course, has to be 
responsible for the job and the chief en- 
gineer’s department of our company at 
Omaha is the centralizing and co-ordinat- 
ing center of provisional estimate activi- 
ties. 

The chief engineer’s department pre- 
pares the plan and schedule under which 
the work is carried out. It also analyzes 
the various proposed activities. Those of 
us who do this work in the chief engi- 
neer’s department must know reasonable 
methods of procedure and types of plant 
applicable for various problems. We 
must know operating and maintenance 
costs as well as the revenue situation of 
our company. We must finally know how 
much money is needed, why it is to be 
spent and what beneficial results such 
expenditure will bring to our patrons as a 
whole. 

We have been told, and I believe with 
good reason, that the engineering depart- 
ment of our company is in no small de- 
gree responsible for the company’s finan- 
cial condition. 

Under Way Every Day. 

“When, Where and How is the job done 
of building our company’s provisional esti- 
mate ?” 

Briefly let me say it is being done every 
day in the year, it is being done far and 
wide throughout all of our territory; and 
it is being done by doynright hard work 
on the part of a great many members of 
the Northwestern Bell family. 


Of course, there is a definite plan and 
schedule that enables the work to go 
along smoothly and to be completed in the 
fall of each year, in order that we may 
be ready to start the new year with a 
guide for all of us to follow. 

Our company’s plan for the 1922 pro- 
visional estimate proved to be quite suc- 
cessful. It started formally on June 15, 
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1921, when the commercial department 
furnished us a prediction of the general 
business conditions to be expected in our 
territory, of the estimated increase in the 
number of the subscribers, of the prob- 
able toll and exchange revenue which the 
company would receive from the public, 
and of the special projects or activities 
that, in their judgment, would be required 








ROAD TO ADVANCEMENT. 


The only road to advancement is to 
do your work so well that you are al- 
ways ahead of the demands of your 
position. Keep ahead of your work and 
your work will push your fortunes for 
you.—Hamilton W. Mabie. 








to properly and successfully carry on our 
business. 


Plant and Traffic Get Busy. 
When the commercial department had 


provided full information regarding these 
questions, the plant and traffic depart- 
ments set about crystallizing their sugges- 
tions and recommendations which told 
hew these needs for service could best be 
met. 

These suggestions and recommendations 
were then analyzed in the chief engineer’s 
department, after which they were care- 
fully reviewed, consolidated. and put into 
final form by the general auditor, who 
turned the job over to the chief engineer 
for final consideration and presentation to 
the management. 

In looking at “How the work is done,” 
there are many standards, bulletins and 
specifications which act as guides all along 
the line. Broadly the guides to be fol- 
lowed in building a provisional estimate 
may be stated as follows: 

A knowledge of the standards or ideals, 
if any, applying in the case. I say “if 
any” because many telephone problems will 
never yield to any standard or ideal ex- 
cept judgment, experience and common 
sense. 

The rule of reason or exercise of judg- 
ment in applying any particular standard. 

The one underlying essential standard 
that our business is to provide dependable 
telephone service at a minimum cost, to 
furnish adequate and encouraging com- 
pensation to employes, and to pay a fair 
return to the people who put their savings 
in our business. 

Here is an illustration of what I mean 
when I say common sense is needed: 

We saw a case a short time ago where 
a magneto board handling both local and 
toll business was somewhat overloaded. To 
remedy the situation, bids were being re- 
ceived on a new switchboard and new 
quarters had been considered. 

A study showed that such an improve- 
ment would mean $100,000 more invest- 
ment in a city that was limited in. its 
prospects for development. Instead of in- 
vesting all of this money upon which we 
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would have to earn a fair return, we found 
that we could put in a small toll board 
which was being retired from another 
town and that it, together with the mag- 
neto board already in place. could handle 
the peak toll load. 

For a few hundred dollars in this case, 
we saved $100,000 to. be invested some- 
where else where it would be of a greater 
value to our subscribers, and we protected 
our subscribers from the need of paying 
a return upon an unnecessary investment. 

In our work we constantly: face pro- 
posals to do certain work because some- 
thing is not standard. But when an in- 
vestment is once made and property has 
been built, we must always ask: “Is the 
situation distinctly affecting our service in 
sufficient volume to justify the replacing 
investment?” I do not want to give the 
impression of undermining our standards, 
because I believe they are the life-blood of 
our business. My aim is that the fore- 
going example will show the need for 
applying our standards in a most practical 
sort of way, always guiding ourselves 
finally by the rule of reason. 

The fundamental of success in prepar- 
ing a provisional estimate is, as stated pre- 
viously, the best estimate possible of the 
needs of the public for telephone service. 
The needs of the public are reflected in 
three things: 

The total number of stations or sub- 
scribers that it is anticipated will require 
service. 

The amount of local usage that these 
subscribers will make of their telephones 
—in other words, whether the subscriber 
will want to use his telephone four times 
a day or six times or ten times. 

The number of times that the average 
subscriber will want to use the long dis- 
tance service. 

Let us see just how accurate estimates 
oi the three foregoing factors enter into 
our planning for the future. Every time 
we connect an additional station to our 
plant not only is a new telephone required 
but a circuit from the telephone back to 
the central office is also necessary. This 
involves poles and wires, aerial and under- 
ground cables, and conduit. Further, in 
order that this new subscriber may be 
connected with all the other subscribers, 
space on the switchboard is required. 


Consequently, the number of subscribers 
that we expect to get during the next five 
years determines the number of telephones, 
the miles of wire, cables and conduits, and 
the amount of switchboard required. 


The number of operators, the amount of 
switchboard, the size of our buildings, the 
number of buildings and the number of 
trunk lines connecting the various build- 
ings all depend, to a large extent, upon 
the amount of usage that the subscribers 
make of their telephones. Hence the im- 
portance of accurately estimating our call- 
ing rates. 

If 1,000 subscribers in a certain ex- 
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change use their telephones on an aver- 
age of five times a day, a certain number 
of operators and a certain amount of 
switchboard equipment will be required. If, 
on the other hand, they use the telephone 
ten times a day, it is evident that a great 
many more operators and a great deal 
more switchboard and quite frequently 
larger buildings, will be required. Further, 
the number of 
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increase in population but also from an 
increase in saturation. The history of the 
telephone business has shown that the 
number of telephones per hundred popu- 
lation has steadily increased and the limit 
tc which the saturation may go is still a 
subject of much uncertainty. 

After the commercial department has 
made these predictions, they are turned 





equipment 


amount of station and p. b. x. 
and outside plant construction required to 
provide for handling the business pre- 
dicted by the commercial department. For 
example, in an exchange ot 2,000 stations, 
if the commercial department predicts an 
increase of 300 stations, the plant depart- 
ment may find that in this exchange the 
underground cable facilities are inadequate 

and it then be- 








conversations 
that will have 
to be trunked 
from one ex- 
change to an- 
other deter- 
mines the num- 
ber of trunk 
circuits re- 
quired between 
the exchanges. 
Now, looking 
at the toll plant, 
we find groups 
of circuits con- 
necting all of 
the smaller 
towns into vari- 
ous points des- 
ignated as toll 
centers, and all 
of these toll 
centers or 
larger places 
are connected 4 
together by means of toll circuits. In order 
to determine the number of circuits re- 
quired between the various points, a knowl- 


edge of the amount of business expected: 


to be handled is evidently essential. 
“Good Times” or “Hard Times”? 


Practically all of the foregoing funda- 
mentals are dependent upon the general 
business conditions expected throughout 
our territory. “Good times” or “hard 
times,” of course, have a distinct bearing 
upon the amount of telephone service used 
by the public. Consequently the first re- 
quirement of a successful provisional esti- 
mate is the prediction of what the general 
business conditions are expected to be. 
The commercial department discharges 
this responsibility. 

Business men throughout our territory 
are interviewed by commercial representa- 
tives, the financial condition of our terri- 
tory is investigated, the expectations with 
regard to erection of new homes and in- 
dustrial buildings are analyzed and a com- 
posite picture is developed as to whether 
or not good, bad or average business con- 
ditions may be expected for the period 
under consideration. 


The commercial department also pre- 
dicts the number of new stations that the 
future is expected to bring forth and the 
total amount of revenue that may be ex- 
pected from the public for both local and 
toll service. These predictions take into 
account the new subscribers that the com- 
pany will probably gain, not only from an 
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over to the traffic, plant and engineering 
departments. 

The traffic department then is charged 
with the responsibility of determining 
where our central office and trunk plant is 
inadequate to handle the expected growth 
and increase in the business. Also the 
trafic department makes its estimates of 
the number of operators required to 
handle the expected business. For exam- 
ple, in an exchange of 2,000 stations, the 
commercial department may have esti- 
mated an increase of 300 stations during 
the next five years. 

By past experience the traffic people 
know in this particular place just about 
how often the people use their telephones. 
Therefore, knowing the total number of 
stations, they can calculate approximately 
the amount of telephone usage, and from 
this they can determine whether or noz 
the existing central office equipment is 
adequate to handle the business. 

If the existing equipment develops to 
appear inadequate, they recommend to the 
chief engineer that the plans and esti- 
mates be included in the provisional esti- 
mate for the necessary additions. Sim- 
ilarly, if the expected increase in business, 
together with the probable usage, indicate 
a shortage of circuits between two cen- 
tral offices, the traffic department is 
charged with the responsibility of rec- 
ommending that additional facilities be 
provided to carry the increased traffic. 

The plant department is charged with 
the responsibility of estimating the 





The Same Scene After the Overhead Wires 
Were Replaced by Underground Cables. 


comes their re- 
sponsibility to 
estimate the na- 
ture and_ the 
amount of ad- 
ditional plant 


necessary. 


If a 400-pair 
cable has 350 
of its pairs 


working and it 
is expected 
within the five- 
year period that 
100 new 
cuits would be 


cir- 


required over 
the route in 
question, it is 
incumbent upon 
the plant de- 
partment of our 
company to 
make all of its 
plans in suffi- 
cient time so that another cable or sotme 
other means of providing additional facili- 
may be arranged for. Also there 
may be a case where we have five toll cir- 
cuits between two cities and the traffic de- 


ties 


partment may find that one or two addi- 
tional circuits may be required during the 
next five years. It then becomes the re- 
sponsibility of the plant department to de- 
best these circuits may be 


termine how 


provided. 


It is readily seen that, with our thou- 
sands of miles of toll circuits and several 
hundred exchanges, to anticipate sufficient- 
ly in advance of actual requirements all 
of the great variety of changes and addi- 
tions to plant necessary to be always ready 
to furnish the service demanded by the 
public, requires constant care and study. 

After all of the requirements are de- 
termined upon by the traffic and plant de- 
partments, they are turned over to the 
chief engineer who analyzes the various 
projects and combines them all into one 
complete construction program for the 
company. 


This construction program is then com- 
bined with the estimates of the total 
operating expenses and revenues that are 
estimated for the five-year period, thereby 
presenting a complete picture of the ex- 
pected operations of the company in all re- 
spects. From this combined picture, the 
management of the company is able to de- 
termine whether or not it is an econom- 
ically sound program to follow. 








Alive to Their Companies’ Interest 


Some Ideas on Efficiently Representing the Company—Responsibilities in 
Handling Incoming, Outgoing and Switching Calls—A Bit of Philosophy for 
the Recording Operator—Recent Talks by Operators at Johnstown, Pa. 


Responsibility of a Toll Line Op- 
erator at Toll Centers. 

By Helen Ardary, Chief Operator, Hunt- 
ington & Clearfield Telephone Co., 
Clearfield, Pa. 

In submitting this paper I am giving 
you my ideas of the responsibility of a 

toll line operator at toll centers. 

When I enter the operating room I feel 
that the company that employs me has 
given to me, as its representative, a heavy 
responsibility, in that I am in charge of 
its toll business for the time that I am at 
the switchboard, and-I know that, to han- 
dle the company’s business in an efficient 
manner : 

First, I must concentrate my mind and 
efforts to expedite all business entering, 
outgoing, or passing through the central 
office over the lines in my charge; 

Second, I must be thoroughly informed 
as to the several routings of all circuits 
in my charge; 

Third, I must ascertain if all circuits 
are clear, and in case any go bad while 
operating, I must immediately — report 
them to my supervisor, the wire chief, or 
whoever may be in charge at that time; 

Fourth, I must not forget my smiling 
voice, whether to a 
line operators ; 


subscriber or other 
Fifth, I must be familiar with operat- 
ing rules and practices, and follow their 
instructions in handling the several classes 
of business that is offered; 
Sixth, I must realize my dependabil- 


itv. This matter is all-important. The 
company depends upon me to answer 
calls promptly; make connections with 


the least possible delay; record, monitor 
and clear circuits promptly; assist other 
line operators in every way I can; report 
cut-offs, transr-ission, line trouble, 
key or cord trouble, etc. 

Now to the uninitiated, to follow this 
routine would seem to be a very hard 
task, but I don’t think it so. We opera- 
tors who accept that position must do so 
with the determination to do the best we 
can. With the knowledge of the operat- 
ing rules, the work becomes easy and 
pleasant if we love it—and I believe all 
telephone operators do—but those who do 
not, should not stay in the service, for 
they will never be a success. 

To my mind there are three major calls 
that a line operator is called upon every 
minute of the day to handle.. They are: 

Incoming or “Received’ calls. 

Outgoing or “Sent” calls; and 

Switching or ‘Through” calls. 

Incoming or “Received” Calls. 

Where does my responsibility begin and 

end on an incoming message? 


poor 


It begins at the line signal, which I 
must answer promptly by plugging-in on 
line. I 
must always answer by saying, “This is 


the jack corresponding to the 


Clearfield,” giving the name of my cen- 
tral in a clear, distinct voice. Therefore, 
I will expect the operator at the other 
end to reply in like manner by giving the 
name of her central, after which to pro- 
ceed with the call, namimg the class of 
service desired. 

Upon receiving full information, I sig- 








WHAT IS OPPORTUNITY? 


Opportunities are everywhere. The 
trouble is that folks don’t recognize 
them. Why, it is an opportunity just 
to have a job where you can express 


yourself! Punctuality, veracity, will- 
ingness to work, loyalty, reliability and 
readiness to take responsibility—all 


create opportunities for advancement; 
especially readiness to accept responsi- 
bility — Victor Sincere. 








nal the parties asked for at the address 
or number given; and if they respond, 
make the connection and notify the call- 
ing operator, using the correct code. Of 
course, I must monitor the call until the 
parties are talking and then get off the 
line. 

At the end of the talking period I 
must continue supervising until the con- 
versation ceases, at which time disconnec- 
tions are made and ‘my 
ceases. 

In case the party called for is not in, I 
must try to locate him, giving full infor- 
mation to the calling operator. Special 
attention is given to D. A.’s (as they are 
a total loss) by calling the wire chief to 
ascertain whether the line is O. D. If 
O. D., it is my duty to refer the matter 
to the supervisor who will try to locate 
the party elsewhere. 

Outgoing or “Sent” Calls. 

As a toll line operator, I receive the 
ticket of an originating or “sent” call 
through the recording operators or the 
supervisor, although in smaller exchanges 
the toll line operator is also the record- 
ing operator. My first duty is to exam- 
ine the ticket thoroughly to get the im- 
print on my mind as to all its details. 
My next step is to pick out the most di- 
rect route, known as route No. 1. 

If the call is to be passed through one 
or more switching stations, I say to the 
first switching operator, “This is ———; 
let me have a line to ———,” giving the 
name of the central which is the destina- 
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responsibility 


tion of the call, and if through another 
switching station, the words are repeat- 
ed. On arriving at the destination, I re- 
peat the name of my central and (under 
the old rules) say, “A ticket,’ or, where 
no “In” tickets are recorded, tell the op- 
erator who is 
number, name or address. 


wanted, giving telephone 

In giving this call the details depend 
upon the class of service desired by the 
After the 
tablished the ticket is timed, and it is my 
duty to monitor the call in periods of 
one-half minute each, which can easily 
be done by simply throwing the cam on 
the cords connecting the parties. 


subscriber. connection is es- 


| consider my responsibility greater af- 
ter connection is made, than prior to it, 
because a line may go bad at any time 
during the conversation and I believe it 
is better to personally detect such trouble 
before my attention is called to it by the 
patron. If at the end of the standard 
talking period the parties are still talk- 
ing, it is my duty to “break in” and in a 
low but distinct tone of voice advise the 
parties that their time has expired, after 
which strict supervision must be main- 
tained until conversation ceases, when the 
ticket is timed accordingly and filed. 

In case of storm trouble or some break 
in the circuits, all lines being “out,” the 
supervisor consults with the wire chief 
and ascertains the duration of the O. D. 
then. In that case I must inform all pa- 
trons that “Call will be taken subject to 
thirty minutes’ delay,” or the time set by 
the wire chief as to the time he expects 
the lines to be O. K. But I must in all 
cases when any delay occurs, advise the 
patron as to the reason therefor. 

Guiding Hand on Switching. 


Through or “switching” calls. I feel 
my responsibility on switching calls real- 
ly more than on a “sent” or “received” 
call. I feel that I am the guiding hand 
to both the sent and receiving operator. 
I must be sure that the destination is 
properly given, as we all know that op- 
erators on smaller exchanges try to build 
up their own circuits, which in itself is 
all wrong as they are not familiar with 
the standard routings, and they must be 
handled in a diplomatic manner so they 
won't take offense at being corrected. 

I must not only set up the through cir- 
cuit but must see that the next switch- 
ing station, or if my circuit terminated in 
the destined point, answers, that circuits 
are clear and transmission good. At this 
point my responsibility becomes greater, 
for I must see that under no circum- 
stances are the connecting cords disturbed ; 
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also 1 must closely supervise at short in- 
tervals to see that the two terminal ex- 
changes are kept in uninterrupted com- 
munication. 

This is one of my most important du- 
ties, as the two centrals are wholly de- 
pendent on the continuity of the circuits 
through any central for giving service 
between subscribers at distant points. If 
the proper supervision is given and cir- 
cuits restored to normal conditions prompt- 
ly, the company stands to lose no revenue 
through reported N. C.’s or “Wait a min- 
ute,” which answer is the “bugaboo” of 
any alert, snappy, aggressive, alive-to-the- 
company’s-interest operator. 

I have one suggestion to make. It is 
that the company should require switch- 
ing operators to time and record every 
connection switched through its centrals. 
I believe more efficiency would result. 

In conclusion, I believe that if all op- 
erators, both local and toll line, 
they enter the operating room, would ac- 
cept and shoulder the responsibility placed 
on them by their companies, and forget 
their social duties while on duty and con- 
duct themselves as any other 
woman should in their several lines of 
endeavor, better results would be obtained. 

3ut it can’t be done if the operators in- 
sist on bringing their, social duties with 
them. 

Let us resolve that we will not discuss 
any matters other than our duties while 
in the operating room—and when the rest 
period comes, let us also resolve not to 
discuss business, but our social activities. 
Don’t you think that if we do this, our 
rest period will be a real one. and will fit 
us to go back to our operating with more 
vim and pleasure? I know we would be 
worth more to our several companies, and 
they would show their appreciation in a 
substantial manner. 


when 


business 


Things the Recording Operator 


Should Know and Do. 

By Rosalie Shiber, Chief Toll Operator, 
Johnstown (Pa.) Telephone Co. 
We all know that the operator who 
takes calls from the public is called the 
“recording operator.” As she is the first 
representative of the long distance de- 
partment with whom a patron comes in 
contact, it is from her he receives his 
impression of the company and the serv- 
ice. An efficient recorder is at all times 
business-like and courteous in her deal- 

ings with the public. 

The requirements of a recorder are 
many, but the most important are: 
Courtesy, accuracy, interest, speed, and a 
pleasing tone of voice. 

Every line operator knows only too well 
what it means in waste of circuit time 
to handle tickets written by inaccurate 
and careless recorders—and on the oth- 
er hand, there is nothing in my estima- 
tion that causes the patron to lose confi- 
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CURTAIN PULLERS 


By Miss Anne Barnes 
Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, 
Des Moines, Towra 


Back in my home town I had a neighbor who was always very scrupulous 


as to the cleanliness of her house. 
one peculiarity about this cleanliness. 
cidedly soiled on one edge. 


However, for a long time I had noticed 
The curtain on her front door was de- 


One day I was enlightened as to the cause of the dirty spot. I had been 


calling on Mrs. Perkins and I was about to leave. 


She was standine near 


the front door when I saw her suddenly pull back the soiled side of the 


curtain. 


“There goes that man with the brown suit into Jones’ house again,” she 


said. 
woman, anyhow. 
story of a very doubtful nature. 


“T wonder if Mr. Jones knows about it. 
Do you know what I heard? 


I never did like that Jones 


She——,” and so on with a 


I happened to know that the present caller was a collector who had been 


unable to get his money on the occasion of his first call. 


Knowing this, | 


realized that I must discredit the story which she had just told me. 


Ot course, Mrs 
she had “got it straight”—straight 
second cousin’s neighbor. 


If there are two curtain pullers in your neighborhood, there are 


many. 


from her cook, 


Perkins could not swear that the story was true. But 


who had it from her 


two too 


The snooper, the one who questions the act of a neighbor, the one 


who repeats an unsavory story about an acquaintance: these all menace the 


peace of the community. 


Our work is never free from 


stories of 


scandal. In the restroom we 


hear whispered conversations that sudderly stop when the object of the 


speech enters. How 


do the stories start? 


Mamie hears Bessie say some- 


thing; Mamie takes what she heard, enlarges it, and tells Alice; Alice adds 
life to the story and tells Marie who, in turn, relates the tale to the next 


girl she sees. 


Has your restroom one curtain puller or more? 


Are you yourself a cur- 


tain puller, a tale bearer, a gossip? Remember that you can wash your cur- 


tain so that no one will know that you are a peeper, but you cannot remove 


the stain from the reputation of the person that you have wronged. 


dence in the service more than the knowl- 
edge that he is connected with a record- 
er who is careless in recording the infor- 
mation necessary to complete his call. 

Interest is a requisite that enables a 
recorder to work—and if she 
takes an her tick- 
ets are bound to show the results. 

Speed is a very important requisite for 
this reason: During the rush of busi- 
ness hours the large majority of calls re- 


like her 


interest in her work, 


ceived are from business houses, and it 
stands to reason that they expect their 
calls handled with accuracy and dispatch, 
and with as little annoyance to them as 
possible. 

The recording operator can assist very 
much in accomplishing the latter by tak- 
ing the information rapidly and correct- 
ly the first time it is given, and complete 
enough in detail to enable the line opera- 
tor to complete the ticket without a re- 
call of the patron. 

What constitutes sufficient information 
is often a matter of judgment to which 
the recorder should give careful atten- 
tion. If the patron appears unfamiliar 


with the placing of a long distance call, 
the recorder should assist by asking such 


questions as will give the greatest aid in 
locating the called party. 
familiar, she 


If he appears 
him to give 
the call in his own way, thereby avoiding 
needless interruption. 


should allow 


Of the first and last requisites named 
—courtesy and pleasing tone of voice— 
too much cannot be said. The public has 
every right to expect the highest stand- 
ard of courtesy from all repre- 
senting a public utility, and it is largely 
from the operator’s voice and manner that 
he receives his impression of her and the 
service. 

We should at all 


persons 


times use our 


very 
best voice or, as it has been well ex- 
pressed, “The Voice with a Smile.” A dis- 


pleasing tone of voice antagonizes the lis- 
tener, while a pleasing tone of voice has 
the opposite effect. It is not always what 
we say but the tone and manner in which 
we Say it. 

A courteous manner seldom gives the 
impression of courtesy unless accompan- 
ied by a pleasing tone of voice. It, there- 
fore, behooves all of us to remember these 
words, “The girl worth while is the girl 
who can smile when everything’s gone 
dead wrong.” 





The “Commercial Service” Bureau 






Department Newly Established by Some of Bell Companies to Assist Sub- 


scriber in Getting Most Service Out of His Telephone—Paper Presented at 
Alexandria Bay Meeting of Up-State Telephone Association of New York 


Vice-President, Friendship Telephone Co., Syracuse, N. 


Within the last eight months there has 
heen established in some of the larger as- 
sociated companies of the Bell system 
what is known as “a commercial service 
bureau.” It is the purpose of this paper 
to tell you something of the work that is 
being done through those bureaus, and to 
suggest how you, the owners and man- 
agers of the smaller companies, can pos- 
sibly make use of certain phases of the 
commercial service bureau work and ap- 
ply them in order to stimulate your toll 
business and to establish yourselves with 
your patrons and the public generally, 
looking toward a better public relationship. 

The desire of the company through its 
commercial service bureau is to assist the 
subscriber in getting the most out of his 
telephone. Most people converse by means 
of the telephone, but comparatively few 
really know how to use it to get its max- 
imum benefits. You may ask, “Whose 
fault is it?” Mostly ours. 

We ought to educate them because a 
part of the job of rendering good tele- 
phone service is to teach the subscriber 
how to use the service and to tell him in 
what various ways he can use it to accom- 
plish the purpose for which it was intended 
and to adopt it to his own particular 
needs. 

In the larger companies, where the com- 
mercial service idea has been inaugurated, 
specially trained men are employed to 
travel the territory of the company. 
“They sell not merchandise but ideas. 
They collect in return not money but in- 
creased good will and better business. 
Their work is two-fold, two-phased. 

“The first phase is purely corrective. It 
deals with faults of telephone practice, the 
telephone equipment improperly arranged 
in offices. stores and factories, with tele- 
phonic carelessness, and discourtesy on the 
part of employes to subscribers; and its 
aim is to correct these faults. 

“The second phase is purely construc- 
tive. It deals with the telephone as an in- 
strument for building kusiness, as a me- 
dium for increasing sales. 

“The first feature of the commercial 
service work is to have a representative 
of the company get in direct contact with 
the chief executive of a concern, interest 
him in the proposition and get his permis- 
sion to make a survey of his telephone 
equipment and of the use that is made of 
it in the concern in question. 

“Then, the telephone representative 
starts the survey. He uses his eyes and 


ears for a week or two weeks or as long 





By D. C. Cox 


as is necessary, and then he sits down and, 
impersonally and dispassionately, writes a 
report. This man finds evils, but he never 
mentions the responsible individuals—the 
employes to blame. His job is not to 
draw criticism upon the heads of the care- 
less and discourteous, but to improve tele- 
phone service.” 

In a recent survey of a large depart- 
ment store in Syracuse with branch stores 
in Buffalo and Rochester, it was found 








MORE THAN IS REQUIRED. 


It’s the work you do for which you re- 
ceive no pay that earns promotion. Just 
as the reserve power sells a motor, or 
the extra stretch of sail wins a race, or 
the second wind makes the athlete, so 
the person who gives just a bit more 
than is actually required earns promo- 
tion. Good work may attract attention 
but the reserve, the after-hour effort, 
not only receives recognition but de- 
serves promotion. 

No man climbs to the ladder top on 
an eight-hour schedule. The first man 
out the gate may be a good workman, 
but we'll wager the last man out of the 
gate is a better partner in the plant. 

The man who gives just the amount 
of effort he is paid to give is overpaid. 
Don’t lean—support. Give more than 
is required every day in the year, and 
three hundred and sixty-five times you 
will receive more than you give.— 
Palmtexts. 








that the toll service was not extensively 
used in the promotion of sales, its chief 
use being in connection with purchasing 
and in connection with communication be- 
tween Syracuse, Rochester and Buffalo 
stores of the subscriber. The use of the 
long distance service between the various 
stores was -restricted on account of a mis- 
understanding and the taking of the in- 
structions of the chief executive literally 
when he was scolding a bit over what he 
believed were excessive toll charges and 
unnecessary use of toll facilities by the 
various heads of the departments between 
the various stores. 

He had said that matters should prefer- 
ably be handled by correspondence, pro- 
viding the time element allowed this to 
be done. If there was not sufficient time 
to handle the matter by letter, the tele- 
graph service was to be resorted to—and 
the long distance service was to be used 
only in emergent cases. 
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¥. 
The survey brought out the facts that 
certain bell extension stations 
were not properly that there 
were broken number 
plates, worn felts on the bottoms of the 
desk stands and worn 
the receiver. Relay and battery 


boxes on 
fastened, 
receivers, missing 
cords attached to 
trouble 
was being ~ experienced on the switch- 
board, causing the signal lights to flutter, 
which was apparently the cause of the 
numerous cut-offs being experienced upon 
this board. These were our faults 
and were immediately corrected, but were 
included in the report. 

It was found that numerous employes 
had the habit of stopping at 
hoard, carrying on conversations with the 
P. B. X. operators; also some employes 
had the habit of walking to the switch- 
board and asking the operators to locate 
seme other employe somewhere in the 
building instead of using the telephone to 
get in direct communication through the 
medium of the P. B. X. operator with the 
employe desired. It was also noticed that 
employes used the service on the main 
floor of the building during the busy hours 
of the day for conversations that were 
not strictly of a business nature. 

Considerable of the time of the switch- 
board operator was consumed in trying to 
locate executive or department managers 
who had left their offices at different times 
to go to other parts of the store in con- 
nection with the proper functioning of 
their duties. Most of the employes were 
requesting the switchboard operator to 
look up telephone numbers in the directory 
and the switchboard operator’s time was 
being very largely used for other than 
strictly operating duties, thereby very ma- 
aterially affecting the quality of the serv- 
ice rendered. 


own 


the switch- 


I could cover 12 or 14 pages of interest- 
ing detail regarding the survey made for 
the particular concern that I have in mind 
and which would also embody the recom- 
mendations for a correction of various 
troubles and for the introduction of a 
more comprehensive use of the telephone, 
not only in handling the general business 
of the concern but in the instituting of 
selling campaigns by telephone to nearby 
places augmenting and supplementing the 
usual face-to-face methods of selling by 
the concerns’ traveling salesmen; but I 
am anxious to immediately apply the gen- 
eral principles of the commercial service 
scheme to the territories of the smaller 
telephone companies and to point out that, 
perhaps, there are a number of toll users 
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in your territories not making full use of 
the toll facilities at hand. 

Some of the different classes of sub- 
scribers who could become interested in 
the proposition of making more extensive 


use of toll facilities, if some attention 
were given to the subscribers in an en- 
deavor to interest them in the possibilities 
of their increasing their business by the 
methodical and judicious use of toll serv- 
ice, are: 

(a) There are the produce dealers who 
gather their products from numerous 
points in your respective territories after 
which they have to find advantageous 
markets in the larger cities for the prod- 
ucts secured. It is to your advantage to 
induce them to use the toll facilities not 
only between the local nearby points in 
the purchasing of their products, but 
also to the distant larger cities in connec- 
tion with selling their products. 

These types of subscribers use toll serv- 
ice in a limited way now, but they mainly 
depend upon the telegraph service in con- 
nection with the purchasing and selling 
end of their business. The use of the tele- 
graph service is not necesarily from choice 
in all cases, but, it is believed, is caused to 
some extent by the fact that many of 
these subscribers do not always realize the 
added satisfaction, and oftentimes the ad- 
vantage, that may be secured by the use 
of toll service. This advantage of being 
able to get into direct communication with 
the company they may be dealing with and 
to be in a position to ask and answer 
questions relative to the matter at hand 
enables them to immediately sales 
under conditions beneficial to their busi- 


close 


ness. 


A great many of these subscribers are 
under the erroneous impression that toll 
service is expensive—in fact, that the cost 
makes it prohibitive to use in their busi- 
ness. This misconception can be easily 
eradicated, if you will take a little time to 
explain the results that may be realized 
by using toll service. Furthermore, the 


nature of the produce business oftentimes ° 


makes it possible for this class of sub- 
seriber to use the “evening” and “night” 
rate toll service, but the fact that this can 
Le done in a number of instances has to 
be pointed out to the individual. 

(b) You have also the dairying inter- 
ests such as the so-called “Independent” 
dealers, who are operating local cream- 
eries and cheese factories who could ad- 
vantageously use toll service in the proper 
and efficient conduct of their business. 
This is borne out by the fact that the 
Dairymen’s League has already realized 
the advantages to be secured in its busi- 
ness by the use of toll service and, con- 
sequently, is making 
these facilities. 

(c) There are times when local retailers 
find that certain of their stocks need im- 
mediate replenishing. Do all of these re- 
tailers also realize that without delay and 


extensive use of 
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at small cost they can communicate by 
telephone with their respective whole- 
salers in the larger cities? Right here is 
where the “station-to-station” toll service 
can be used with good effect. 

The wholesaler always has some one on 
duty during business hours who will an- 
swer the retailers’ toll calls and care for 
the orders as expressed over the tele- 











FOUR THINGS. 


Four things come not back: 

The spoken word; 

The sped arrow; 

Time past; 

The neglected opportunity. 

—The saying of Omar Ibn, Al Halif. 








phone. The wholesalers in the larger 
cities have already recognized that toll 
service is an inexpensive medium of reach- 
ing the retailers throughout their respec- 
tive territories and are systematically call- 
ing them and _ securing 
manner. 


orders in this 


(d) In some sections the summer resort 
business is of considerable importance. 
The hotels catering to this trade carry 
extensive advertisements in the daily 
rewspapers of the adjacent larger cities. 
It would seem feasible to present a propo- 
sition to the managers of these different 
hotels consisting of a plan for their 
“booking up their houses by using the toll 
service.” There would be a strong psy- 
chological effect involved in each call 
which should assist in having the desired 
cfiect of inducing the prospective guest 
to engage the reservations offered. The 
summer season, however, is probably too 
far advanced for this 
launched at this time. 

(e) The farmers offer a fertile field 
for toll stimulation work especially since 
the grangers have inaugurated, in Syra- 


scheme to be 


cuse and Buffalo, bureaus known as the 
New York Grange Exchange which acts 
as a purchasing and selling organization 
for all grange members. 
sulting with these bureaus through the 
use of toll service could very often secure 
assistance that would repay them many 
times the slight cost for the toll charges 
meurred., 

(f) “Maple syrup and honey are two 
farm crops which bring in money yet 
never take any fertility away.” Why not 
tell the farmer that he can market these 
profitable products by making use of the 
long distance telephone service? In con- 
nection with the maple syrup industry 
there is the Maple Produce Coéperative 
Association, Inc., in Syracuse which will 


Farmers by con- 


render valuable assistance to the farmers 
in connection with marketing their maple 
products if the farmers will only commu- 
nicate preferably by telephone with them. 

The New York company has been doing 
commercial service work for about a year 





to observe concrete results. 
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in an endeavor to stimulate the use of toll 
facilities. 


Sufficient time has now elapsed 
There are 


many instances where subscribers have in- 
creased their use of toll service 400, 500 
and 600 per cent brought about by the 
systematic application of suggestive plans 
put forward to them by the company. 


Ninety per cent of the numerous sub- 
scribers that have been approached rela- 


live to using toll service to increase their 


business have later shown greater activi- 


ties in the use of telephone service to 


reach out for additional business at dis- 


tant points. 


Ore of the large daily papers in Syra- 
cuse whose telephone business has been 
surveyed adopted every récommendation 
made in the report as a result of that sur- 
vey, and asked for the loan of the man 
who made it to assist it in drawing up 
full and complete instructions to its em- 
ployes and agents, looking toward the 
}roper use of the service and a more ex- 
At the 
present time there is another survey being 
made for another Syracuse paper and sim- 
ilar results are expected. 


tensive use of the toll facilities. 


The commercial survey and service idea 
has already been adopted and is being fol- 
lowed by one of the member companies of 
the Up-State Association— 
namely, the Rochester Telephone Corp. 
At an early date it will be adopted by 
many other of the larger member com- 


Telephone 


panies cf your association. 
The commercial 
direct application to the business of com- 


service idea has a 


panies of any size, and it is needless to 
say that advice and assistance in introduc- 
ing the idea looking toward its adoption 
by any of you men will be rendered by 
your association, by the New York Tele- 
phone Co., with which you have _ toll 
traffic agreements, and by the writer of 
this paper who jis enthusiastically inter- 
ested in this new movement which is go- 
ing to do so much for the telephone busi- 
ness and for the subscribing public. 

State Commissioners’ Association 

Postpones Convention. 


Announcement of the postponement of 
the thirty-fourth annual convention of the 
National Association of Railway and Util- 
ities Commissioners from September 26, 
the date originally scheduled, until No- 
vember 14, at Detroit, was made Septem- 
ber 3, by its secretary, James B. Walker, 
who is also secretary of the transit com- 
mission, 

There is now a regulating commission 
in every state in the Union except Dela- 
ware, and in the District of Columbia, 
Alaska, Hawaii, Porto Rico and the 
Philippines. The members of the. Inter- 
state Commerce Commission also are mem- 
bers of the association. 

A discussion on possible changes in the 
Transportation Act of 1920 will be held, 
and there will be a symposium on what 
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constitutes sound public policy in tele- 
phone regulation. 

Two round table conferences on “rural 
extensions of electric light and power 
service” and “state and federal regulation 
in connection with depreciation” are 
scheduled. 

The convention last year created a new 
standing committee on “Motor Vehicle 
Transportation,” and a report will be made 
by its chairman. Other subjects of spe- 
cial reports will be “Public Ownership,” 
“Safety of Operation,” “Railroads and 
Public Utility Rates,” “Valuation,” “State 
and Federal Legislation” and “Telephone 
Depreciation.” 


Program for Annual Convention of 
Indiana Association. 

The Indiana Telephone Association has 
completed the program for its conven- 
tion at the Claypool Hotel in Indianapolis, 
Wednesday. and Thursday, September 20 
and 21. 

Wednesday morning will be taken up 
with registration at the bureau on the 
eighth floor; visiting exhibit booths; an 
address at 10:30 by Henry A. Barnhart, 
president of the association; reading of 
the minutes of the previous meeting; re- 
ports of officers; and appointing com- 
mittees. 

The balance of the program follows 

2:00 p. m. Wednesday—Address by 
J. P. Goodrich, ex-governor of Indiana, 
on “Russia as I See It.” 

3:00 p. m.—Report of activities and 
talks by officers of district associations, 
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Telephone Association, 

3rookston; and P. J. Maloney, president 
of the Northeastern Indiana association, 
Columbia City. 

10:30 a. m., Thursday—Address by F. 
B. MacKinnon, president of the United 
States Independent Telephone Association, 
Chicago. 

11:30 a. m.—“Radio and Its Develop- 
ment in Connection with the Telephone,” 
by Prof. R. V. Achatz, telephone engineer 
at Purdue University, Lafayette. This 
will be followed by a general discussion. 

2:00: p. m—Election of officers and re- 
ports of committees. 

3:00 p. m.—General discussion of the 
various methods of underground con- 
struction and its advantages, led by F. O. 
Cuppy, secretary of the Indiana associa- 
tion, Lafayette; S. M. Isom, president of 
the Mitchell Telephone Co., Mitchell; J. 
W. Scott, general manager of the Com- 
mercial Telephone Co., Warsaw; W. H. 
Curran, plant engineer of the Indiana Bell 
Telephone Co., Indianapolis; and Andy 
Frazee, president of the Connersville Tele- 
phone Co., Connersville. 

As many companies have construction 
in progress at the present time and others 
are planning it in the near future, it was 
thought that the subject of underground 
construction should be given special at- 
tention. The men scheduled to lead this 
discussion have various ideas as to the 
methods to be employed in this work and 
both large and small companies will de- 
rive a vast amount of information from 
the talks. 


the Benton 


including 
Southern 
Mitchell ; 
Northern 
C. M. Martz, president of the East Cen- 
tral association, 
president of the West Central association, 
Thorntown; L. W. Conarroe, president of 


S. M. Isom, president of the 
Indiana Telephone Association, 
A. L. Miller, president of the 
Indiana association, Syracuse; 


Tipton; M. L. Clouser, 


with the 
sion for the month of June, 
an advance of 12.9 per cent in net operat- 


Summaries of Reports of Class A 


Companies for June. 


Reports filed by 


70 Class A companies 
Interstate Commerce Commis- 


1922, indicate 
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ing revenues over June, 1921, according to 
the statement compiled by the Bureau of 
Statistics and shown on this page. The 
average increase for the first six months 
of this year over the same period last year 
was 15.7 per cent. 

There has been a steady advance of 
about 5 per cent in the number of stations 
in service and last June was up to the 
average with 5.1 per cent. The sub- 
scribers’ station revenues were 6.8 per cent 
more than those for June of last year and 
the half year average was 8.2 per cent 
greater. 

Message tolls were 10.6 per cent in ex- 
cess for the month, while the six months’ 
average was 7.6 per cent above that for the 
first half of 1921. Miscellaneous toll line 
revenues took a jump cf 11.5 per cent for 
the month and 7.9 per cent for the period. 

The amount for depreciation of plant 
and equipment last June was J2.5 per cent 
more than during the same month the 


year before. The semi-annual average 
was 12.2 per cent more. 
Other maintenance expenses advanced 


5.8 per cent and 6.1 per cent for the month 
and half-year period, respectively. Traffic 
cost 4.2 per cent and 0.5 per cent more 
for these periods, and the total operating 
expenses showed increases of 5.9 per cent 


and 5 per cent. 


Operating income before deducting taxes 
was 12.3 per cent greater last June, com- 
pared with 15.2 per cent for the first six 
months of 1922 over 1921. Taxes assign- 
able to operation were 10.1 per cent higher 
for the month and 19.1 per cent for the 
half year. 

The ratio of expense to revenue was 
70.16 during June, 1922, and 71.49 per cent 
during the previous June, a decrease of 
1.33 per cent in the ratio. The average 
drop in ratio for the first six months of 
1922 was 1.98 per cent. 








Item. 


Number of company stations in service at 


-———For 


1922 


the month 


1921. 





of June————, 
Increase or de- 
crease (*). 
Ratio, 
Amount. Pct. 























Se ee ee ere eer rr arr 10,100,164 9,610,681 1 
Revenues: = 
Subscribers’ station revenues............. $31.531,594 $29,519,605 6.8 
Public pay station revenues............... 2,176,716 2,072,845 5.0 
Miscellaneous exchange service revenues. 413,310 421,531 *12.0 
I ie a iO ae W debe in Oe Wade 000 e- 13,007,417 11,762,134 10.6 
Miscellaneous toll line revenues........... 1,461,245 1,310,146 151, 099 11.5 
Sundry miscellaneous revenues............ 807,233 670,901 36,332 20.3 
ROOMS TOVORMMO—EF. ccc ceccccisccocveces 1,793,356 1,707,098 86, 258 5.1 
ESCORSOG TOVOTMEO—-EOP. «.. cc cccccccenecceves 1,798,509 1,705,826 92,683 5.4 
Telephone operating revenues........... $49, 392,362 362 $45,758,434 $3,633,928 7.9 
Expenses: 
Depreciation of plant and equipment...... $ 7,165,725 $6,369.578 $ 796,147 12.5 
BD GENES SIUMEOGMEMOS, 2 occ ccccccccccccsecs 7,280,463 6,883,880 396,583 5.8 
OE SD 6. 9:4.60.0044000044.6000000000 13, 524. 884 12,979,581 545,303 4.2 
COMIUNOEEE GRUTIBOS. 66 o.0600c06dv0nc0c ecu. 4,452,146 4,313,940 138,206 3.2 
General and miscellaneous expenses...... 2,232,588 2,163,967 68,621 3.2 
Telephone operating expenses........... $34,655,806 $32,710,946 $1,944,860 5.9 
Net telephone operating revenues........... $14.736,556 $13,047,488 $1,689,068 12.9 
CESS COOPAEINE TOVOMUOR. 00.o0cccccccccscsess 773 3,691 *2,918 *79.1 
OORSP GCROTREIME GEPOTBOS. «occ ciccccccccccece 1,178 2,326 *1,158 *49.6 
Uncollectible operating revenues............. 267,868 166.459 101,409 60.9 
Overating income before deducting taxes.... 14,468,283 12,882,384 1,585,899 12.2 
Taxes assignable to operation............... 3,631,678 3,298,848 332,830 10.1 
Ce ee $10,836.605 $ 9,583,536 $1,253,069 13.1 
Ratio of expense to revenues, per cent...... 70.1 71.49 *1.33 een 


For the six months ending with June. 
Increase or de- 

crease (*). 
Ratio, 


























1922 1921 Amount. Pct. 
$186,175,415 $172,084,555 $14,090,860 $.2 
12,902,803 12,311,645 591,158 4.8 
2,511,753 2,500,138 11.615 0.5 
72,373,754 67,275,913 5,097,841 7.6 
8,217,317 7,618,204 599,113 7.9 
4,787,121 3,916,836 870,285 22.2 
10,530,713 9,802,039 728,674 7.4 
10,529,680 9,794,625 735,055 7.5 
$286,969,196 $265,714,705 $21,254,491 8.0 | 
| 
$ 42,016,733 $ 37,442,355 $ 4.574.878 12.2 ! 
40,887,417 38,552,552 2,234,865 6.1 | 
79,058,913 78,676,390 382,523 0.5 j 
26,595,597 25,327,574 1,198, 023 4.7 t 
13,477,329 12,261,921 1.215.408 9.9 
$201,965,989 $192,260,792 $9,705.197 5.0 | 
—— —- — | 
$ 85,003,207 $ 73,453,913 $11,549,294 15.7 } 
5,126 21,700 *16,574 *76.4 
8,003 17,584 #9581 *54.5 
1,420,062 901,427 518,635 57.5 
83,580,268 72,556,602 11,023,666 15.2 | 
21,613,441 18,148,244 3,465,197 19.1 
$ 61,966,827 $ 54,408,358 $ 7,558 469 13.9 | 
70.38 72.36  * ore 
‘ 








Statistics of Operations for June, 1922, of 


Class A Telephone Companies, Compiled 


by Interstate Commerce Commission. 
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Batteryless Radio Receiving Set 


Notes on Electron Tube Amplifier Which Uses 60-Cycle Alternating Current 






to Supply Power for Filaments and Plates—Paper Giving Circuit Diagrams 
Pu blished in Journal of the American Institute of Electrical Engineers 


Electron tube amplifiers now form an 
important part of practically all radio re- 
ceiving sets, except the most simple types. 
Such amplifiers are in fact necessary to 
receive distant stations, or when using coil 
antennas. 

For good operation, amplifier tubes re- 
quire for the filament a source of voltage 
of very constant value (usually about 6 
volts) and for the plate a source of volt- 
age of from 40 to perhaps 300 volts. The 
filament voltage is usually 
storage cells, and the plate voltage by dry 
cells. 

The maintenance of these cells in op- 
erating condition, especially the storage 
cells, is often a source of much difficulty 
and annoyance. The cells are 
necessarily buiky and heavy, require con- 
stant attention to maintain proper charge 
and density of electrolyte, give off inju- 
rious acid or other fumes, and are subject 
to considerable variations of voltage dur- 
ing the period of discharge. 

The development of an amplifier which 
can be supplied from the ordinary 110-volt 
alternating current lighting mains is of 
considerable practical importance, since it 
would eliminate the practical difficulties of 
maintaining storage cells. The amplifier 
using such alternating current supply has 
the important advantages of reliability, 
convenience, and cheapness both in first 
cost and operating cost. 

Such an amplifier using five stages of 
ainplification has been developed at the 
Bureau of Standards. There are three 
stages of radio-frequency amplification 
and two stages of audio-frequency amplifi- 


supplied by 


storage 


By P. D. Lowell, 


Associate Physicist, Bureau of Standards 


transformer, the primary of which was 
connected to the 110-volt, 60-cycle power 
mains. The circuit is shown in Fig. 1. 

In Fig. 1, the filament lighting trans- 
former is shown at A, supplying voltage 
for the filaments of electron tubes B, C, 
and D. The amplifier 


is used, no 60-cycle voltage is supplied to 
the detector circuit. 

The radio-frequency transfcrmer whose 
cutput is delivered to the detector circuit 
prevents the passage in any appreciable 
amount of 60-cycle current supplied to the 





input circuit is con- 
nected to the grid of 
tube B and to the slider 








of the balancing resist- 
ance E, the latter hav- 


" ° ¢ 4 
ing a resistance of 200 == 
ohms and being con- 

2™ xMS 











nected across the fila- 
ment line. 











A radio-frequency 








transformer is shown 


Fig. 3. 
at H, a balancing re- 

sistance at F, an audio- 
frequency transformer at J, and another 
balancing resistance at G. The purpose of 
the balancing resistances, E, F, G, is to 
keep the normal voltage of the grids at a 
steady value with respect to the average 
voltage of the electrical midpoint of the 
filament and thus to eliminate the hum 
which variations of the grid voltage would 
These balancing resistances are 
adjusted until the hum is eliminated. 

Reception was accomplished with this 
circuit but there was considerable 60-cycle 
hum present in spite of the beneficial ef- 
fect of the balancing resistances. 

The employment of a crystal detector 
in place of the electron tube detector re- 
duced the 60-cycle hum very considerably. 
This circuit is shown in Fig. 2. 


cause. 


Two-Stage Amplifier Using Crystal Detector with 
Grid Condenser for Radio Stages and Grid 


Battery for Audio Stages. 


radio-frequency stage, and such voltages 
are not present in the crystal detector 
circuit and do nct reach the input of the 
audio-frequency stage. 

The employment of a crystal detector 
may at first seem objectionable, since with 
the crystal as ordinarily used it is rather 
difficult to find a point of good sensitivity. 
But tests on this amplifier showed that 
careful adjustment of the crystal detector 
was not necessary because the radio-fre- 
quency amplification preceding the detec- 
tor usually gave sufficiently signal strength 
so that a point of 
could be easily found. 

This circuit gave quite good results. 
The 60-cycle hum was practically elimi- 
nated and the crystal detector gave almost 


sufficient sensitivity 
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Fig. 1. Two-Stage Amplifier Circuit Using Tube Detector. 


; 3 A 
cation. It is the purpose of this note to 
describe briefly this amplifier. 

The first arrangement tried consisted of 
one radio-frequency stage of amplification, 
detector and one audio-frequency stage. 
The filaments of the three tubes were 
lighted by 6 volts supplied by a step-down 








Fig. 2. 


When an electron tube is used as the 
detector, there is impressed on both the 
plate and the filament a 60-cycle alternat- 
ing current voltage which, although small, 
becomes very objectionable when amplified 
by one or two stages of audio-frequency 
amplification. When the crystal detector 
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Two-Stage Amplifier Using Crystal Detector. 


as good rectification as the tube detector. 
It was found that better amplifying 
action could be obtained by inserting con- 
censers of about 0.02 microfarad capacity, 
shunted by 2-megohm grid leak resist- 
ances, in the grid circuits, in series with 
the sliders of the balancing resistances. 
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The grid condensers and grid leak re- 
sistances allow the grids to assume a nor- 
mal voltage which is more favorable for 
amplifying purposes. The leak resistances 
allow any accumulated charge on the grids 
to leak off to the filaments. 

Still better amplification and quieter op- 
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Rectification: Circuit for Plate 
Voltage Supply. 


Fig. 4. 


eration was produced by replacing the 
series grid condenser and leak in the 
audio stage with a 10-volt battery giving 
a negative charge to the grid. A battery 
of dry cells was used : 
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hhancy of the filament of the rectifier tube 
and, simultaneously, the voltage for the 
plates. 

The use of a loud-speaking telephone 
receiver such as the “Magnavox” was 
made possible by applying to the field coil 
of the loud speaker an alternating cur- 
rent rectified by a “Tungar” rectifier 
tube. The impedance of the field coil 
was sufficient to smooth out the pulsating 
current to such an extent that the hum 
was not annoying. 

It was also advantageous to couple the 
loud-speaking reproducer circuit to the 
plate circuit of the last amplifier tube by 
means of a one-to-one ratio telephone 
transformer with a 0.02 microfarad con- 
denser in series with the telephone circuit. 
This helped considerably to reduce the 
residual hum in the telephones. 

The final circuit is shown in Fig. 5, 
and includes three stages of radio-fze- 
gency amplification, galena crystal detec- 
tor, two stages of audio-frequency ampli- 
fication, loud-speaking reproducer, and the 
necessary power transformer and rectifica- 


tion circuits. ah 
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rent supply. This comparative _ test 
showed the alternating-current supply to 
give as good amplification as the direct- 
current supply. 

For the reception of damped waves, the 
amplifier as constructed operated most 
satisfactorily for frequencies from 400 
kilocycles to 1,500 kilocycles per second 
(750 to 200 meters). This frequency 
range was determined by the working 
range of the radio-frequency transformers 
used. 

By using suitable radio-frequency trans- 
formers, it is expected that the amplifier 
will be effective for the reception of 
camped waves for frequencies as low as 
36 kilocycles (10,000 meters). This am- 
plifier has also been found effective for 
the reception of undamped waves, when 
used with a separate heterodyne. 

The special transformer with five wind- 
ings and the rectifier tube were assembled 
in one box, and the amplifier tubes and 
amplifier transformers and other appara- 
tus were assembled in a separate box. 
This was done to avoid having the ampli- 
fier immediately adjacent to the special 

transformer, from which it 





for this purpose; 
since only an ex- 
tremely small current 
is required, the life 
of the dry cells is 
practically their shelf 
life. This gave a cir- 
cuit as shown in 
Fig. 3. 

Alternating current 
rectified by means of 
a gas-filled two- 
element rectifier tube 
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would pick up considerable 60- 
cycle hum. 

The assembled rectifier unit 
measured about 8 ins. by 8 ins. 
by 9 ins. and weighed about 21 
pounds. The assembled ampli- 
fler unit measured about 8 ins. 
by 11 ins. by 14 ins. and 
weighed about 21 pounds. 

Fig. 6 shows the rectifier unit 
and the amplifier unit as com- 
pleted, with the plug to connect 
with the 60-cycle lighting cur- 








(a “Tungar” tube) 
was tried as a source 
of filament power but 
the residual hum was 
much greater than when unrectified al- 
ternating current was used. This is be- 
cause of the fact that during rectification 
the wave form becomes distorted and it be- 
comes impossible to stabilize the grid 
voltage by means of the balancing resist- 
ances. 


Fig. 5. 


In these tests, a plate battery was used 
for convenience, but this was replaced by 
alternating current which had been recti- 
fied by means of an electron tube and 
smoothed out with condensers of large ca- 
pacity. The rectification circuit for the 
plate voltage supply is*shown in Fig. 4. 

In Fig. 4, the primary, P, of the trans- 
former, 7, is connected to the power 
mains, and winding, R, gives 8 volts for 
the filament of the rectifier tube, W. 
Winding S gives 300 volts which is recti- 
fied by the tube, W, and smoothed out by 
the condenser, Q, which has about 10 
microfarads capacity. 

This gives at terminals, M and N, a 
high-voltage direct current which is quite 
suitable for use on the plates of the am- 
plifier tubes. Rheostat Z varies the bril- 





Final Complete Circuit of Five-Stage Amplifier Using Crystal 
Detector with 60-Cycle Alternating Current to Supply Power 


for the Filaments and Plates. 


This final circuit gives good amplifica- 
tion, with a slight residual hum which is 
not great enough to be objectionable when 
receiving signals 


rent. A 6-inch rule is shown 
leaning against the rectifier unit. 
F. W. Dunmore was a co- 
worker and participated in the 
development of this instrument. The 
author is indebted to R. S. Ould for help- 
ful suggestions in preparing this paper. 





of ordinary read- 
able strength. 
The residual 
hum is, of 
course, more ob- 
jectionable when 
extremely weak 
signals are being 
received. Radio- 
telephone music 
and conversation 
are clearly re- 
produced. 

The amplifier 
was operated un- 
using the usual 
der norma! condi- 
tions cources of 
direct - current 
supply, and then 
switched over to 














alternating - cur- Fig. 6. 





Assembled Rectifier and Amplifier Units. 
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Basis of Telephone Publicity 


Rapid Development of Industry Brought a Misinformed Public—‘‘Appraisal”’ 






‘“‘Obsolescence,”” and ‘Reproduction New’’ Unfamiliar Terms—Reasons for 
Existence of Bureau of Public Relations—Address at Kansas Convention 


By Keith Clevenger 


Director, Bureau of Public Relations for the Asssociated Companies, Abilene, Kans. 


The telephone business has, in a rela- 
tively short time, grown from a matter of 
neighborhood convenience, financed by the 
butcher, the baker, and a few patriotic 
citizens of the community, unwilling that 
other towns should boast of conveniences 
unknown to their own, to be an industry 
of necessity. 

In fact—and I say this with no inten- 
tion of casting any reflection on the ma- 
jority of our telephone managers—the in- 
dustry has grown much more rapidly than 
have many of its managers themselves, for 
it is common knowledge that aside from 
the gentle art of war, there has been no 
development so rapid and so comprehen- 
sive as has been that of the communica- 


tions industry, in the past 15 or 20 years. - 


But day before yesterday, it would seem 
the inventor of the telephone in all the 
pride of his discovery, failed to see any 
real commercial use for his invention. But 
yesterday we saw the first transcontinental 
message go hurrying across the nation. 

Today, we are standing in amazement at 
the development of wireless telephony, the 
almost supernatural art of picking mes- 
sages out of space, which has been an as- 
sured fact to the foremost telephone en- 
gineers for a number of years. 


In the meantime, the very nature of its 
development required some sort of regu- 
lation and supervision, to the end that un- 
just and discriminatory practices might 
not arise, for the business was becoming 
changed more and more with an undeni- 
able public interest. The business was 
growing so rapidly that many of its orig- 
inators and incorporators were unable to 
keep pace with its progress or anticipate 
its future course, and this made this out- 
side supervision, which took the form of 
state regulation, imperative, not merely for 
the protection of the public, but that the 
industry itself and the investment in it 
might, be better safeguarded. 


Unfortunately for this steadily growing 
infant industry, which had inherited and 
acquired those old fashioned “public be 
damned” features which characterized 
American industry of the 70’s, 80’s and 
early 90’s, many of the earlier regulatory 
bodies were created and manned by un- 
scrupulous politicians, who saw, and were 
quick to grasp, another means of playing 
upon public prejudice to their own or their 
party’s political profit. 

Thus there was created in the very early 
Stages of the development of our industry, 
that very unpleasant factor in utility oper- 





ation, a misinformed—and oftentimes 
malevolent—public attitude, a flame to be 
fanned by every political clairvoyant and 
prestidigitator. 

With the creation of these commissions, 
and their consequent inquiries into the 
“whys” and “wherefores” of telephone 
rates, rules and procedures, came our old 
friends, “valuation,” “appraisal,” “obsoles- 
structure,” “reproduction 


” “ 
cence, rates 








Sound Advice From One Who 


Knows. 


John Wanamaker, one of the world’s 
greatest merchants, says: 

“If there is one enterprise on earth 
that a ‘quitter’ should leave severely 
alone it is advertising. To make a suc- 
cess of advertising, one must be prepar- 
ed to stick like a barnacle to a boat’s 
bottom. He should know, before he be- 
gins it, that he must spend money—lots 
Of it. Somebody must tell him that he 
cannot hope to reap results commen- 
surate with his expenditures early in the 
game. 

“ADVERTISING DOESN’T JERK: 
IT PULLS. It begins gently at first, 
but the pull is steady. It increases day 
by day and year by year until it exerts 
an irresistible power.” 








new,” etc., equally as amazing and un- 
familiar to most of us as they apparently 
were to the commissions, for as I said in 
the beginning, most of our telephone plants 
—in fact all of them—originally were built 
by men who knew little or nothing about 
telephones or the telephone business; a 
matter largely of community pride. 

They rapidly outgrew the anticipations 
of the original builders, and from a sur- 
vey of present conditions, many of them 
have considerably outgrown their present 
management. Now don’t misunderstand 
me in this statement. I am not attempting 
to belittle one single solitary telephone 
man. It’s a wonder to me as many. have 
been able to stick as well and as faith- 
fully as they have—for in many instances 
of my own acquaintance they have sacri- 
ficed their time and their health and their 
money and worked for much less than 
they could have received in wages from 
others, to keep their plant functioning 
under adverse conditions. 

Many of them are facing today a situa- 
tion in which they find themselves at the 
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end of their rope financially; with a plant 
to rebuild at a cost many times the orig- 
inal investment, with a rate which never 
has been and is not now adequate to re- 
imburse them for or take care of the cost 
of wages, which have advanced from 60 
to 100 per cent, and material which in 
many instances advanced 200 to 300 per 
cent. Most of these costs have not de- 
clined to anything like a normal basis as 
yet. Indeed, the fellow between the devil 
and the deep sea, is having a summer out- 
ing compared to the average telephone 
manager, particularly the small town oper- 
ator. 

It may seem that I have gone into an- 
cient history rather extensively and re- 
peated a lot of things that are all too ap- 
parent, but I have merely sketched the 
underlying and fundamental reasons for 
the existence and maintenance of such a 
department as a bureau of public rela- 
tions. I do not like the word, “publicity,” 
for it does not begin to comprehend the 
requirements of our situation. 


Publicity is but one arm of the ser- 
vice, and that must be developed if we 
would lay our case fairly and conclusively 
before the court of public opinion. Pub- 
licity without the foundation of fact, with- 
out the habiliments of candor, without the 
crowning grace of confidence, is as worth- 
less as a sachet bag on a hound dog. 

We are entering the race for better pub- 
lic relations, and we enter it with a mighty 
big handicap. Therefore, we must be in 
training and game to the core. To enter 
the race prepared to win, I am going to 
suggest a few requirements: 

First: If there are any men in the tele- 
phone business who don’t like it, or who 
won't or can’t work with other telephone 
men, they sheuld get out by selling to the 
best buyer they can find; and do that at 
once, for this business needs full-time 
men who believe in its ultimate success 
and have the intestines to fight for that 
belief. 

Second: The telephone business is a 
business equal in importance economically 
or financially to any other business in the 
world or your community. But if you 
persist in climbing poles, running down a 
crossed pair, or tinkering behind the 
switchboard, you can never make the boss 
of a $10,000 bank, or any one else, think 
you are a business man of any importance. 
I don’t believe in false fronts, but I believe 
that a man owes it to his business to main- 
tain its dignity as earnestly as he main- 
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The C.A.X. installation at Boston, Indiana, (pictured 
here) is typical of many that have been placed in 
service in various parts of the country. The Manager 
of the Company operating the above writes, “The 
C. A. X. installation at Boston has eliminated the last 
manual switchboard from our system. After fifteen 
years experience in operating Automatic, | am more 
than ever convinced that it is the only real service.” 
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Some C. A. X. Facts 


What the C. A. X. Is. 


A simple automatic switchboard for the small town 
rural community, arranged to operate without attention, 
except for infrequent visits at intervals of one or two weeks. 
It is simple enough to be entirely reliable at all times, 
economical to install and easy to maintain. It 1s complete 
enough to be adequate for all small town traffic or service 
requirements. 


What it does. 


Provides first class automatic service twenty-four hours 
a day without operators. Entirely eliminates operators’ 
salaries, and thereby makes operation profitable. Complete- 
ly solves all problems of small exchange service. 


How it does it. 


All connections between local subscribers are handled 
automatically by means of the subscriber's dial and the 
automatic switches. 


Whenever it is desired to make toll or other calls requiring the ser- 
vices of an operator, a special number is dialed which signals an operator 
at a convenient attended exchange to which the C. A. X. is connected by 
one or more trunks. 














lly plied for the asking. 


TRIC COMPANY 


AL@ES: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
2ANGHICES : 
i Washington Cincinnati Los Angeles Pittsburgh sansas City 
dg. Bldg. 905 Munson Bldg. UnionCentral Bldg. 238 San Fernando Bldg. 608 Fulton Bldg. 1001 New York Life Bldg. 
CIATMIPANIES: 


ES I INEERING CORPORATION, New York 
les Uston, Paris Automatic Telephone Mfg. Co., Ltd., Liverpool Automatic Telephones, Australasia, Ltd., Sydney 
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tains its physical appearance and service- 
ability. , 

Be a part of the social and commercial 
life of the community on other occasions 
than merely those when you are collecting, 
shooting trouble or apologizing to or dodg- 
ing an irate subscriber. There is an old 
saying that the undertaker is the most un- 
welcome visitor, but I know some com- 
munities where the undertaker is accept- 
able in preference to the local telephone 
man. Proper public relations cannot be 
created,-much less maintained, by such a 
man. 

Third: Inject a smile into the service. 
You are paid, or at least the presumption 
is that you are paid, for the service you 
render, so no harm can come from the 
pleasant, cheerful treatment of patrons— 
even the one who comes in with a grouch. 

Some good business men have failed be- 
cause they lacked the ability to smile in 
the face of a frown and speak pleasantly 
at the end of a tirade. You like to see 
the clerk smile when you pay your bill; 
you like to hear him thank you for your 
orders. How much more is this necessary 
when the merchandise you sell is, an in- 
tangible thing like telephone service. 

Carry this rule down throughout your 
entire working force. It takes only thir- 
teen muscles to make a smile, and more 
than a hundred to make a frown! Why 
work ’em overtime? 

Now that we have laid at least a modest 
foundation for real public relations work, 
I will discuss the publicity phase for a 
few moments. 

First: Publicity to be effective, must 
be persistent. 

Second: It must be boiled down and to 
the point, expressing in as few words as 
possible the idea you want to convey. One 
of the best publicity features I know of, 
was conceived and written by a man who 
is almost illiterate. He talks in his own 
language to his own people, and they un- 
derstand him and believe him. 

It has been estimated that 75 per cent 
of our alleged publicity shoots over the 
heads of people, and I believe it. 

What kind of publicity should we use? 
The kind that will reach the most of our 
patrons: 

The directory, 

The telephone transmitter, 

The toll booths, 

The newspaper (co-gp.), 

The moving picture theater (co-op.), 

The circular letter, 

The billboard, 

The monthly statement of receipts. 

A few hours each month set aside to 
planning just what you want to tell your 
patrons, with the possible help of your 
newspaper man, will get amazing results. 

Boiling it all down, the first thing to 
do in forming your public relation policy is 
to honestly and thoroughly take your own 
measure, find your own shortcomings and 
those in your organization, for undoubt- 
edly they are there. 
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Remedy them to the very best of your 
ability, fit yourself into the commercial 
and social fabric of your community, es- 
tablish that confidence in the minds of your 
public which will place the stamp of ap- 
proval on any proposition which you may 
submit—and your publicity will carry 
weight and get results. 





BOOK REVIEW. 

Law CHARTS AND PATENT ENGINEERING, 
by H. H. Semmes and H. R. Van Deven- 
ter. Published by H. H. Semmes, Mc- 
Lachlen Bldg., Washington, D. C. 239 
pages, 9 ins. by 6 ins., 24 folding charts; 
price $10. 

Here is a book of equal appeal to the 
manufacturer, the inventor, the engineer 
or the investor, for in it are collected to- 


ENTERING AN ART, THE PATENT-ATTORNEY-ENGINEER 
solves the problem from both the Commercial and Technical ends The 
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prosecution of patent applications and 
court practice. It shows the steps an in- 
ventor should take before presenting his 
case to an attorney, the course to be fol- 
lowed by the attorney when putting the 
patent application through the Patent Of- 
fice, and the procedure necessary in case 
the patent is litigate in the courts. 

Data on the following subjects, largely 
in graphic form, will be found in this 
very informative volume: 

Investigation Before and After Submit- 

ing Idea to the Attorney; The Function of 
a Patent Department and of a Patent En- 
gineer; The History of the Issued Pat- 
ents; Entering an Art (explaining the in- 
vestigation of the patent and commercial 
fields, the conclusions reached, the negotia- 
tions with competitors and the purchase 
or obtaining of rights under 
live patents) : 
Relationship of Em- 
ployer and Employe Analyzed; Chart and 
Text covering also Ex Parte Prosecu- 
tion of an Application in the Patent Of- 
fice with Appeals; Interference Procedure 
in the Patent Office with Appeals; Appeals 
to the Court of Appeals of the District 
of Columbia from the Commissioner of 
Patents; A Federal Equity Suit in the 
District Court; Rehearing; Bill of Re- 
view; Appeals to the Circuit Court of 
Appeals; Certiorari to the Supreme 
Court; Suit in the Court of Claims, New 
Trial and Appeal to the Supreme Court 
of the United States. 

The charts are intended to offer a 
means whereby the engineer attorney is 

enabled to clearly visualize a case 

at any given stage, its principal 
@ successive steps and the rules of 
practice relating to each of them. 
These charts are _ representative 
and are designed to meet a wide 
variety of conditions and _ situa- 
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gether, in graphic form and in logical se- 
quence, the variou$ steps involved in pat- 
ent procedure—whether it be the ascertain- 
ing by the manufacturer of necessary and 
proper relations respecting patents between 
employes and himself, the preparation by 
the engineer of reports, as a source of in- 
formation to the inventor regarding the 
conservation of his rights, etc., or a re- 
liable reference for the investor for the 
analysis of patent situations. 

The text covers, in detail, the successive 
steps in the investigation of ideas, the col- 
lection of data respecting patents, the 


tions. 

In short, this is a comprehensive 
and clearly written treatise of in- 
estimable value to anyone 
who wishes to inform 
himself as to patent law 
procedure. 

Mr. Van Deventer, co- 
author with Mr. Semmes, 
is well known to tele- 
phone men through his 
articles in TELEPHONY 2 
number of years ago and the book 
Telephonology. 
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Automatic Exchange Opened in 
Southampton, England. 
Automatic telephony is making strides 
in England now although at first it was 
regarded with disfavor. The new auto- 
matic exchange opened at Southampton is 
to be one of the largest in the country. 
It opened with 3,500 lines, which are to be 
increased to 6,000. These telephones op- 
erate in the Southampton area and extend 

to Portsmouth. 
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What Is Your Company Doing? 








Chats About Company Doings. 
By Stanley R. Edwards. 

“Our Library and How to Use It” is 
the title of a little booklet issued to em- 
ployes of the Cumberland Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. and the Southern Bell Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. The company 
has a circulating library at its general of- 
fices in Atlanta, Ga., for the use of em- 
ployes throughout the nine states in which 
it operates. 

The library includes (1) books on tele- 
phone and (2) books that will stimulate 
straight thinking, and that tend to broaden 
and develop the usefulness of those who 
read them. 

There are two classes of books in the 
library : 

List 1. Those that are recommended 
for general usefulness as being represen- 
tative of the best of their respective kinds, 
and 

List 2. Those that are recommended 
only for special purposes and whose cir- 
culation is limited to those persons whose 
particular needs may be met by them. 

A sufficient number of copies of each 
of the books suggested is carried in the 
library to enable the needs of the field to 
be met with reasonable promptness. 

The company pays the postage both 
ways so that the reader is put to no ex- 
pense in patronizing the library. 

The time allowed for reading a book 
is three weeks and this time will be ex- 
tended if so requested. On a book not re- 
turned or extended, a follow-up letter is 
sent asking for the return so that other 
readers may have their turn at reading it. 

As this is the season of the year when 
we begin to think about our winter’s read- 
ing, some of the lists of books are pre- 
sented here, as they may be helpful. 

(List 1) 
On Development of Personality— 


Acres of Diamonds—Russell H. Con- 
well. 

Addresses to Engineering Students— 
Waddell and Harrington. 

As a Man Thinketh—James Allen. 


Chesterfield’s Letters to His Son— 
Johnson. 

Crown of Individuality—W. G. Jor- 
don. 

Every-day Efficiency—Forbes Lind- 
sey. 


Exceptional Employe—O. S. Marden. 

Investment of Influence—Hills. 

Keys to Success—B. C. Forbes. 

Life of Abraham Lincoln — Carl 

_ Schurz. 

Life of Benjamin Franklin—Franklin. 

Literature of Business—Saunders and 
Creek. 

Making Good—J. T. Farris. 

Making Good in Business—Roger W. 
Babson. 

Making the Most of Ourselves—C. D. 
Wilson. 





Men Who Are Making America—-B. 
C. Forbes. 


Self-Measurement— Wm. DeWitt 
Hyde. 

Thoughts on Business—W. P. War- 
ren. 

Training for Efficiency—O. S:. Mar- 
den. 


On Health and Happiness— 

Efficient Life—L. H. Gulick. 

Fundamentals of Prosperity—Roger 
W. Babson. 

How to Live—Fisher and Fisk. 

How to Live on 24 Hours a Day— 
Arnold Bennett. 

Mind and Work—L. H. Gulick. 

What Men Live By—Cabot. 


On Letter Writing and English— 
Business Man’s’ English—Batholo- 
mew and Hurlbut. 
Correct Word and How to Use It— 
J. T. Baker. 
English and Engineering—Aydelotte. 
Manual for Writers— Manly and 
Powell. 
Minute a day English—Putnam. 
Putnam’s Cor. Handbook—Eleanora 
Banks. 
Stenographer’s Manual—Kilduff. 
On Management— 
Developing Executive Ability—Gowin. 
Efficiency—Harrington Emerson. 
Elements of Accounting—Kline. 


Employment Management — Daniel 
Bloomfield. 

Executive and His Control of Men— 
Gowin. 


Getting the Most Out of Business— 
E. St. E. Lewis. 

Human Efficiency and Levels of In- 
telligence—Goddard. 

Increasing Human Efficiency in Bus- 
iness—W. D. Scott. 

Office Administration—Schultz. 

Principles of Scientific Management— 
F. W. Taylor. 

Twelve Principles of 
Harrington Emerson. 


On Electricity and the Telephone Art— 
Circuits of Victory—Lavine. 
Electricity and Magnetism in Tele- 

phone Maintenance—G. W. Cum- 
mings. 

Elements of Electricity—Timbie. 
Principles of the Telephone—Jansky 
and Faber. 
History of the 

Casson. 
Telephony—McMeen and Miiler. 


Efficiency — 





Telephone--H. N. 


“There are books intended for one type 
of readers that are unsuited to another, 
but there are enough books provided to 
raeet the needs of all the classes of read- 
ers that have so far manifested interest 
in the library,” says Kendall Weiseger, 
educational director of the company. 

“Books, like friends, should be few and 
well chosen,”—thus the poet has estab- 
lished the principle that governs the choice 
of books for this library. 

“List 2” is composed of some other 
books recommended to meet special needs, 
but not like “List 1”, which is recommend- 
ed for general reading to most anybody 
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who is interested in the subjects under 
which these books are grouped. 
(List 2) 
On Personnel and Employment Work— 
Choosing a Vocation—Parsons. 


Commercial Tests and How to Use 
Them—Cody. 

Employment Psychology—Link. 

Human Traits—Edman. 

Instincts in Industry—Tead. 

Industrial Good Will—Commons. 

Personnel Administration—Tead and 
Metcalf. 


Psychology in Daily Life—Seashore. 
Talks of Teachers and Life’s Ideals— 
James. 
Vocational 
Davis. 


and Moral Guidance 
On Education and Intellectual Develop- 
ment— 
Education—Herbert Spencer. 
Education and the Larger L.ife—lTien- 


derson. 
Education for Efficiency—Chas. W. 
Elliot. 

Every Man His Own University 


R. H. Conwell. 
Great Books as Life Teachers—N. D. 
Hillis. 
A Man’s Value to Society—Hillis. 
The Intellectual Life—Hamerton 





Memory and Executive \Mind—Rob- 
inson. 

Mental Efficiency—Arnola Bennett. 

Telephony— 

Automatic Telephone System—Aitken. 

Electrolysis—Report of American 
Committee on 

How to Read Telephone Circuits— 
Hulfish. 


Step by Step Machine Switching* 
» os oe 2. Ce. 

Telephone Repeaters*—Gherardi and 
Jewett. 

Telephone Service Circular No. 112* 
—Bureau of Standards. 

Transmission Notes*—S. A. Flemister. 

Triumphs Tel. Eng.*—A. T. & T. Co. 

Untechnical Talks on Telephony* 
W. E. Co. 

*Pamphlets. 

Miscellaneous— 


Alexander Hamilton Series on 
ern Business. 

Applied Salesmanship—Allen. 

In One Man’s Life—Paine. 

Modern Accounting—Hatfield. 








Mod- 


Personal Efficiency and Selling— 
Allen. 

Preparation of Manuscripts—Vize- 
telly. 

The Private Secretary—Kilduff. 
Waste in Industry—Committee on 


Elimination of— 
As good books 
books are listed: 


for plant men, these 


On Development of Personality— 
Keys to Success—B. C. Forbes. 
Making the Most of Ourselves—C. D. 

Wilson. 
Making Good—Farris. 
Making Good in Business—Babson. 
Training for Efficiency—O. S. Mar- 
den. 

On Health and Happiness— 

How to Live—Fisher and Fisk. 
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On Letter Writing and Good English— 


Correct Word and How to Use It— 
J. T. Baker. 
Minute a Day English—Putnam. 


On Electricity and the Telephone Art— 


Circuits of Victory—Lavine. 

History of the Telephone—H. N. Cas- 
son. 

Electricity and Magnetism in Tele- 
phone Maintenance—G. W. Cum- 
mings. 

Elements of Electricity—Timbie. 

Principles of the Telephone—Jansky 
and Faber. 

Telephony—McMeen and Miller. 

Telephone Service*—Bureau of Stand- 
ards. 

Transmission*— Notes on—S. A. 
Flemister. 

Untechnical Talks on Telephone Ap- 
paratus*—W. E. Co. 

*Pamphlets. 


A number of books are listed as “Good 
Books for Chief Operators.” These are 
as follows: 


On Development of Personality— 

Acres of Diamonds—Russell H. Con- 
well. 

As a Man Thinketh—James Allen. 

Crown of Individuality—W. G. Jor- 
dan. 

Every-day Efficiency—Forbes Lind- 
sey. . 

Exceptional Employe—O. S. Marden. 

Investment of Influence—Hillis. 

Making the Most of Ourselves—C. D. 
Wilson. 

Psychology in Daily Life—Seashore. 

Talk on Psychology and Life’s Ideals 


—James. ; 

Thoughts on Business—W. P. War- 
ren. 

Training for Efficiency--O. S. Mar- 
den. 


On Health and Happiness— 
Efficient Life—L. H. Gulick. 
How to Live—Fisher and Fisk. 
How to Live on 24 Hours a Day— 
Arnold Bennett. 
Mind and Work—L. H. Gulick. 
What Men Live By—Cabot. 


On Letter Writing and Good English— 
Correct Word and How to Use It— 


J. T.. Baker. 
Manual for Writers—Manly and 
Powell. 
Putnam’s Cor. Handbook—Eleanora 
Banks. 


On Management— 
Getting the Most Out of Business— 
E. St. E. Lewis. 
Office Administration—Schultz. 
On Electricity and the Telephone Art— 
Circuits of Victory—Lavine. 
History of the Telephone—H. N. 
Casson. SI 
For engineers this course of reading is 
suggested: 


On Development of Personality— 


Addresses to Engineering Students— 
Waddell and Harrington. 

Every-day Efficiency—Forbes Lind- 
sey. 

Keys to Success—B. C. Forbes. 


Life of Abraham Lincoln — Carl 
Schurz. 

Literature of Business—Saunders and 
Creek. 


Making Good in Business—Babson. 
Men Who Are Making America—B. 
C. Forbes. 
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On Health and Happiness— 
Efficient Life—L. H. Gulick. 
How to Live—Fisher and Fisk: 
Mind and Work—L. H. Gulick. 


On Letter Writing and Good English— 


Business Man’s English—Bartholo- 
mew and Hurlbut. 

Correct Word and How to Use It— 
J. T. Baker. 

English and Engineering—Aydelotte. 

Manual for Writers— Manly and 


Powell. 
On Management— 
Developing Executive Ability— 
Gowin. 


Efficiency—Harrington Emerson. 

Elements of Accounting—Kline. 

Fundamentals of Prosperity—Babson. 

Getting the Most Out of Business—E. 
St. E. Lewis. 

Human Efficiency and Levels of In- 
telligence—Goddard. 

Increasing Human Efficiency in Bus- 
iness—W. D. Scott. 

Principle of Scientific Management— 
F. W. Taylor. 

Twelve Principles of Efficiency—Har- 
rington Emerson. 

On Electricity and the Telephone Art— 

Automatic Telephone Systems—- 
Aitken. 

Electrolysis—Report of 
Committee on 

Elements of Electricity—Timbie. 

History of the Telephone—h. N. Cas- 
son. 

Telephony—McMeen and Miller. 

Telephone Repeaters—Gherardi and 
Jewett. 

Telephone Service Circular No. 112— 
Bureau of Standards. 


American 


There are other books that could be 
added to these lists such, for instance, as 
Smith & Campbell’s “Automatic Te- 
lephony,” but enough are given to supply 
thoughts and knowledge for considerable 
inspiration and advancement. 

The employes of the Southern Group of 
Rell Companies are indeed fortunate to 
have at their command such a variety of 
excellent reading matter. 





A conference of district and exchange 
managers of the Lincoln Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. was held at the headquar- 
ters offices in Lincoln on September 8. 
The commercial superintendent’s office is 
anxious to secure the best possible re- 
sults from directory advertising for the 
year, and this, the regular semi-annual 
gathering of officials from the important 
exchanges, was made the occasion for a 
thorough presentation and discussion of 
the subject. 

W. E. Bell, cqgmmercial superintendent, 
officiated as chairman of the meeting. Five 
district managers and 36 exchange man- 
agers responded to the informal roll call. 
Milton Barratt, commercial engineer, was 
it charge of the directory conference. 

This part of the program followed a 
general discussion of telephone topics led 
by President F. H. Woods, General Man- 
ager R. E. Mattison, Secretary-Treasurer 
C. P. Russell and Traffic Superintendent 
Brewster. 

In the discussion by exchange man- 
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agers the almost unanimous report was 
that, in spite of the hard blow to the 
farmers in the partial destruction of their 
corn crops, business is keeping up well. 
In the southern and southwestern parts 
of the territory, the corn crop will not ex- 
ceed 40 per cent, the managers reported, 
but in the eastern and northern parts the 
crop will go 80 to 90 per cent. 

For the better guidance of the discus- 
sion on directory advertising and effi- 
ciency, the following outline, which com- 
pietely covers the subject, was followed: 
A. Revenue: 

Classification by location of adver- 
tising : 
Cover advertising. 
Filler advertisements. 
Liner advertisements. 
Classified advertising. 
Tags. 
Large type. 
Comparison of revenue’ derived 
from previous directory issues. 
Development of revenue for future 
issues. 
B. Costs: 
Preparation of copy. 
Solicitation of advertising. 
Printing. 
Delivery. 
C. Profits Derived from Directory Pub- 
lications : 
Comparative statements. 
Analysis of costs as related to net 
profits. 
Relation of net profits to space used. 
D. Standardization of Advertising Rates: 
Rate schedules: 
Construction. 
Application. 
Standard rates as affecting profits 
E. Efficiency : 
Sale of advertising. 
Cost of publication. 
General serviceability of the 
directory. 
F. Advertising Sales: 
Methods: 
Direct sales. 
Sales by comparison of other ad 
vertising. 
Value of. directory advertising. 
Needs of the advertiser. 
Development of prospects. 
G. Directory Service: 
For the subscriber. 
Our own requirements. 


Tries Turning Plow for Condui 
Excavating. 

In Fort Worth, Texas, recently an in 
teresting experiment was made by tl! 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. in e> 
cavating for conduit on the Rosedal 
estimate. A turning plow was used i: 
connection with a truck and winch, pulled 
by means of 6,000M strand. Where so:' 
conditions will permit, it is believed tha 
a considerable saving can be made in ex 
cavation. 
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Sundry Snapshots Along the Trail 


Observations and Comments, Pertinent and Otherwise, 


On the Sunshine and Shadows of Telephone Work 


In the quiet woodland on a summer day 

Sitting on a moss-grown log; troubles far 
away ; 

Mister Squirrel a-chattering from a hol- 
low tree 

Busy bees a-humming ; 
me. 


trying to bother 


Saucy blackbird quarreling with his noisy 
mate 

Katydid a-calling, trying to make a date, 

Coal-black crow a-flying above the trees 
overhead 


Deer fly comes to pester me—wish that it 


was dead. 


Skeeter comes a-humming; trying for a 


bite, 

Tree toad a-croakin’—“goin’ to rain to- 
night,” 

Vagrant breezes wandering down the 


leafy aisles 
Woodland a fairy land, Nature all smiles. 

Some times when a fellow goes off into 
the woods to get away from the noise so 
he can invoice his troubles without inter- 
ruption, he suddenly finds that he hasn't 
any worth Every living 
thing seems to be busy except, perhaps, 
the mud turtle on a log down in the 
slough. The only thing it seems to be 
doing is waiting for winter to set in so 
it can go to sleep until spring. 

Even the turtle to enjoy its 
leisure on a fine summer day but the 
busy birds and insects are enjoying it, too, 
as they pursue their every-day affairs. 
They all have a living to get, for all 
their seeming leisure. And they either 
get it or fall prey to some other denizen 
of the wild who has a sharper appetite 
or a more enterprising method of appeas- 
ing that accelerator of activity. 

If you have been bewailing your lot 


speaking of. 


seems 
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There Is Always Something New Every Day in the Tele- 
phone Business, at Least That Is New to Us. 


because you have to start out each morn- 
ing, rain or shine, and go through your 
daily grind of trouble-shooting, or what- 
ever line of work you may be in, you may 
take a lesson from the birds, insects or 
fishes, for they, too, have to be on the 


By Well Clay 


job from daylight ‘til dark, and some- 
times long after, to fill the wants of their 
nature and keep from starving. They en- 
ter into their jobs with spirit and so far 
as we know, do not complain. 

There is always 
thing new every day, 


some- 
in the 


telephone business; at least ( That's the wa 
the built Tel. 


is new to us, though what 
may seem new to us may be 
old stuff to some other man- 
ager. If we enter into the 
spirit of our work, we w:!! 
get lots more fun out of it 
and more value will be 
added to the plant from our 
efforts and the public rela- 
tions with our patrons wll 
be far more pleasant and 
profitable. 

The bird may be on thx 
job at daylight and continue 
all the daylight hours to hunt for 
the lowly angleworm, but it takes 
time off to sing just the same. We may 
grumble sometimes, but you _ never 
heard of a bunch of telephone managers 
going on a strike. 
fellows after all, and they do their ut- 


They are pretty good 


most to keep service in good shape for 
their patrons. 

You never heard of a manager yet but 
who was interested in any new scheme 
put forth whereby he could give his pa- 
trons more benefits, if it were financial- 
ly feasible and profitable. They are in- 
terested in any new method of prolong- 
ing the life of their plant and in any new 
way whereby they can take short-cuts to 
desired ends where values are kept in- 
tact and the prospects of permanency in- 
creased. 

As an instance of this I might remark 
that a recent reference in these columns 
regarding the use of one-pair 
lead-covered cable to go under- 
ground in the place of the or- 
dinary drop wire strung 
overhead to stations, 
brought forth immediate in- 
quiries through the mail as 
to the cost of this material, 
the way to install and va- 
rious other questions, waich 
showed that telephone men 
are really interested in im- 
provements which will in- 
sure service and permanency of plant 
life. 

How far the use of this method will 
extend, one cannot say but one letter to 
me asked my opinion as to its utility 
across farm yards. I presume he means 


29 


its use to cross areas between the main 
line and the farmer’s residence which are 
in use as stockyards or other purposes 
where it would be undesirable to have 


the wires hanging in the way. 






rei? 
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The Old Time Pole Hiker Would Be Like the Cowboy 
Who Found the Ranges Suddenly Broken 
Up a Few Years Ago. 


It is often inconvenient and more expen- 
sive to install taller poles to get these 
wires out of the way of traffic or stacks 
and straw piles. A pair of wires laid un- 
derground across this area would prove a 
very simple and efficient method of evad- 
ing a lot of trouble, in my estimation, and 
there is no reason why its use in such in- 
stances might not be practical and, 
end, more economical. 


in the 


Some day, of course, we will either 
have to lay underground cable to rural 
communities by reason of lack of poles, 
or else use artificially-made supports for 
the wires in the form of iron or concrete 
poles. 

If a method could be devised to dig 
trench and lay cable by machinery which 
would be within the means of ordinary 
telephone companies to use, it seems to me 
that method would be cheaper in sections 
where rural! lines are heavily loaded and 
the distances not too far from town. It 
would solve the pole problem as well 
as insure a much greater degree of ef- 
ficiency afd reduction to a minimum of 
interruptions to the services from storms 


and other weather conditions. 

Of course, much more care would have 
to be exercised in watching the operations 
of tilers, ditchers and other workmen, 
whose activities are mainly directed to- 
wards digging, lest they damage the ca- 
ble lines while pursuing their vocations. 
Winter time would be particularly free 
from such interruptions for the reason 
that little would be doing in those lines 
during the colder months, while the tel- 
ephone managers were in Florida or Cal- 
ifornia. 

If aerial cable can be strung through 
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-To Complete and Maintain the Line 


(v 
' 





Near you is a Western Electric House that can pro- 
vide everything for outside plant construction and 
maintenance. 


This House offers materials and tools of the highest 


ire ° ° ° 
grade—the. grade specified for lines built to serve 
for a generation and rendering a generation’s service. 
Some of these materials or tools and their manu- 
tacturers are— 

American Crossarm & Con- Indiana Steel & Wire Com- 
duit Co. pany 

ket Creosoted Wooden Duct Telephone Wire & Strand 

W Cross: s : . — 
; o aang a } Mathias Klein & Sons 
American Hoist & Derrick iweite Codie 
Co. — 
Crosby Clips W. rena & go med 
é -_ Matthews at te . be 
American Insulated Wire & iden déadin’ adios 
Cable Co. rae 
Weatherproof Wire a — oe d Pol 
: a ne , ste te : Ss 
American Steel & Wire Co. ++ these esl White a 
Telephone Wire and Strand \ ; i : 
Bates Expanded Steel Truss Oshkosh Manufacturing Co. 
Co —— Tools and 
. : nt 
Steel Poles saci es 
R. H. Buhrke Co. ree Se Se 
Linemen’s Safety Belts, Saenaspres - 
Straps and Tool Bags Republic Creosoting Co. 
nd Clay Products Co. Creosoted Yellow Pine 


Baas 


Clay Conduit 
Hemingray Glass Co. 
Insulators 
Hubbard & Co. 
Line Materials 
Flat Hardware 
Steel Crossarms and Pins 
Peirce Specialties 


Poles and Sozol 


Standard Piping & Fitting Co. 
Auto Pole Truck 


Templeton, Kenley & Co. 


Simplex Jacks 


Winther Motors, Inc. 


Earth Boring Machines 


There are 48 Western Electric Houses. Use the nearest. All 


are Emergency Specialists. 


: Western Electric Company 


Offices in All Principal Cities 


Elecsric 


Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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rural districts at a profit, as it now is, 


why not underground in places where it 
install conduit. This, 
that 


not 


is not necessary to 


of course, assumes unprotected: un- 


cable is more expensive 
construction, Af 
the 


derground 


to install than aerial 


ter installation, of course, matnten- 


ance would be less. 

It would also be possible to make many 
short-cuts with the underground from town 
lots to | 


some desired location for 
beginning distribution where it would be 


ACTOSS 


impossible to obtain permission to main- 


tain pole lines. A farmer would not ob- 


ject to having a piece of underground ca- 
fields where he 


ble across one of his 


would kick most strenuously on a_ line 


of poles along the roadway in front of 
his farm. 

dig a narrow 
the 
worked its wav along, from a reel mount- 
\fter the 


a scraper on each side which would back- 


A machine could very 


trench and have cable fed, as it 


ed behind. machine could be 
fill and a roller to roll the dirt; thus com 
pleting the job at one operation. 

What a prosaic way of building farm 
lines ? No 


wagon, no tying-in, no putting on of cross 


climbing of poles, no wire 


arms, no profanty—well, maybe not much, 


anyhow—no © picturesque linemen — with 


their belts and hooks. Just one man sit- 
ting on top of a tractor and guiding it 
across the country, leaving in his wake a 


dark strip of newly-turned earth to show 


where your line of communication is 
to be. 

The old-time gangs of construction 
would be no more and the pests which 


nail signs to every pole would have to 
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look for new places on which to stick their 
atrocities. The old-time pole-hiker would 
be like the cowboy who found the ranges 
suddenly broken up a few years ago 
out of a job, unless he could adapt him- 
self to a new set of requirements in the 
telephone field. The life would be much 
safer but would lose much which helped 
to make it romantic in the old days. 


APHORISM : 
its shell. 


A turtle never changes 


“Public Utility Advertising Asso- 
ciation” to Be Formed. 

It has been announced by Director B. 
7 Mullaney of the 
Public Utility Information that a new or- 
the Public Utility Advertising 

will be -formed at the time of 


Hlinois Committee on 


ganization 
Association 
the American Electric Railway Associa- 
tion convention in Chicago, October 2 to 6. 
It will apply for membership in the Na- 
Advertising Commission, the tech- 


\dvertis- 


tional 
nical division of the Associated 
ine Clubs of the World 

Each utility advertising man or each 
utility doing advertising is eligible to mem- 
privileged to participate in 
It is planned to have pre- 
the 


meeting, as well as the adoption of a for- 


bership and 
the meeting. 
liminary organization take place at 
mal constitution and standard of practice, 
and the election of officers and directors. 
The purpose of the association is to pro- 
vide an agency through which the public 


uitilities may he able to do these three 
things : 

First, obtain national recognition from 
newspapers and other publications that 
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they are regular and consistent advertisers 


and secure the benefits that accrue from 
such recognition ; 

Second, obtain representation as utilities 
National 


Third, permit affiliation with local ad 


on the \dvertising Commission ; 
vertising clubs and bring about the wide 
local benefits which come from such par- 
ticipation. 

Mr. Mullaney 


tion, which is necessary 


states that the organiza 
in order to obtain 
Advertis 
ing Clubs of the World, is largely a mat 


recognition from the Associated 
ter of individual participation. He fur- 
ther declares that it in no wise duplicates 
organization and 


existing work = or 


that it neither interferes with nor dupli 


any 


cates the work of state committees, but 


rather that it augments that work and 
gives a more intimate “tie-in” with the 
newspapers and other publications. 

The date and place of the meeting is to 


be announced later. 


Radiophone to Link Islands of the 
Japanese Empire. 
Telephone communication by radio was 
the Strait in the 
early part of last month, says a report to 


opened across Chosen 
the Department of Commerce from Vice 
Consul Corell, Nagasaki. 


The stations at Fukuoka and Fusan 
contain the necessary equipment and it 
is expected that the shipping along the 
coasts of Kiushu and Chosen will take 
advantage of this service. This partic- 
ular installation is a unit in the govern 
ment plan for linking up the various 
islands of the empire by wireless tele 


Phone and_ telegraph. 


Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussion and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision Over Telephone 
Companies—Decisions of Courts in Matters of Interest to Public Utilities 
and Actions of City Councils Relative to Franchise, Rates and Service 


Investigate Rates, Finances and 
Relationships of Indiana Bell. 
Sweeping investigation of rates, finances, 

and the Indiana Bell 

Telephone Co. was ordered September 9, 

by the Indiana Public Service Commission 


relationships of 


in connection with thé issuance of an order 
reopening all of the recently decided rate 
cases of the company. The order provides 
for the most exhaustive probe of a public 
utility which has ever been ordered by the 
commission. 

The recent orders denying increases for 
the Indianapolis exchange and for long dis- 
tance rates are rescinded and these cases 
are reopened by the action of the commis- 
sion. The Indiana Bell had begun pro- 


ceedings in the federal court in an attempt 
to obtain an injunction against the enforce- 
ment of these orders. 

Two views of the action of the commis- 





sion are taken by persons close to the sit- 
uation. One is to the effect that the com- 
mission is “backing up” on its orders deny- 
ing the rate increases. The other view is 
that the latest move is an attempt to block 
the obtaining of an injunction by the com- 
federal court. An official of the 
when asked about the 
reports, said the action is based on “a little 
of both.” » 

In its resolutions the commissio nsaid 
the company has petitioned for increased 
rates in 24 exchange areas having 123,049 
stations, but has no petition for 67 areas 
having 44,709 stations, and pointed out 
that the company began with the commis- 
sion’s action affecting only 74 per cent of 
its stations. 

Petitions for rate increases for the fol- 
lowing exchanges of the Indiana Bell are 
now pending before the commission: Au- 
burn, Anderson, Bedford, Corydon, Craw- 


pany in 


commission, two 





ferdsville, Elwood, Indianapolis, Frank 
Kendallville, Muncie, Neweastl 
Peru, South Bend, Shelbyville, Vincenne: 
and Washington. The effect of the orde1 


of the commission will be to make all o 


fort, 


these cases dependent upon the results o 
the investigation. 

The probe ordered by the commissio 
will be directed especially toward ck 
termining whethe~ the company as a who! 
has been making a profit or operating : 
a deficit. In the individual rate cases fi 
separate exchanges, the 
maintained that it kas been operating 
a loss. 

Scope of the investigation, as outline 
in the order of the commission, is 
follows: 

“The revenues of said Indiana Be! 
Telephone Co. as a whole and for sep 
arate units of property. 

The operating expenses of said Indian 


company ha 
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Bell Telephone Co. as a whole and for 
separate units of property. 


All divisions or allocations of revenues 
apd expenses. 

The relationship between the 
Bell Co. and the 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

The relationship between the Western 
Electric Co. and the Bell Tele- 
phone Co. 


Indiana 


Telephone American 


Indiana 


The relationship between the Ameri 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co. and the 
Western llectric Co. ‘ 

The fair value of the property of the 


Indiana Bell Telephone Co. in all its 
phases. 

All. other and relevant 
which affect the rates of the Indiana Bell 
Co.” 


commission 


material facts 
Telephone 
The 


tion of the relations of the company with 


ordered an investiga 


the following Independent companies in 
which, it is stated, the Indiana Bell owns 


common stock: 


ap- 






ye r i. o . 
w ? al — — . 
Ss. Sup vest 
TO of =Os Gere 
—~“i | OPM - ms 
Og 1 ne 
~~ 5 a” a3 OA a’ ah Pan 
Be” » bed we Ne ate b ny * 2) 
Citizens Tel. Co., 
Columbus ...$ 59,500 §$ 59,500 $ 28,000 
Citizens Ind. Tel. 
Co., Terre Haute 481,700 192.700 602,000 
Converse Con, Tel. 
Co., Converse... 20,000 7.600 
‘o-operative Tel. 
Co., Albany 20,000 i ree 
Farm. Cit. Tel. 
Co., Frankton. 16,110 meee sexewse 
Garrett Tel. Co., 
eee 30,000 15,000 24,000 
Sullivan Tel. Co., 
Sullivan oe. 650,000 300 21,300 
Cit Tel Co. of 
Clay Co., Brazil 64,500 20,000 19,500 
Mer. Mutual Tel. 
Co., Mich. City 98,350 59,550 
Consolid. Tel.Co., 
Danville tcce'e’ COyhae 76,423 
Martinsville Tel. 
o., Martinsville 10,000 DA (saweaae 
lebanon Tel. Co., 
Lebanon ...... 30,000 16,000 
‘itizens Tel. Co., 
Kdinburg ..... 9,120 8,800 


Ind. Tel. & Tel. 
ae 
So. Bend Home 
Tel. Co., South 


36,500 


Bend a 54,900 
United Tel. Co., 
RE, Sed ows ced adex eke kuwes 12,000 


Commission to Probe Failure to 
Restore Rural Lines. 

The Michigan Public Utilities Commis- 
sion started an investigation on September 
| into declared to be wide- 
pread complaints from rural communi- 
ties that telephone lines put out of com- 
mission by the protracted storm last 
winter never had been restored. 

The inquiry is being directed by W. W. 
Potter, of the commission, and it was 
indicated that unless steps to resume serv- 
ice are taken by the companies which are 
the objects of the complaints, the com- 


mission would force them to suspend op- 
crations. 


what was 


. The complaints have been so general, 
it was said, that the commission is not 
m possession of complete details concern- 
ing the identity of the companies at fault, 
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and in order to obtain this information a 


preliminary investigation has been in 
stituted under John J. Norman, chief 
telephone inspector, who has been in- 


structed to employ assistants in making a 
check. 

This investigation will take the form of 
a survey of the damaged lines, which, ac 
cording to the commission order, are in 
such state of disrepair as to constitute 
“a menace to the traveling public and a 
nuisance to the public authorities.” 

The 


“neglected and refused to salvage broken 


order states the companies have 


telegraph poles, cross arms, wires and 
other apparatus, which were broken down 
and are now in various highways.” 

As soon as the commission is fully ad 
vised.as to the lines against which com 
plaints have been filed, they will be cited 
to appear and show cause for not remedy 
inv conditions, it was said. 

Minnesota Commission Announces 
It Will Approve Merger. 

The proposed purchase by the Tri-State 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. of the ma 
jority stock of the Red Wing Telephone 
Co., of Red Wing, Muinn., 


mean the consolidation of the 


will 
tele- 
phone systems in Red Wing, will be ap 
Minnesota Railread & 
Fred W. Put 


nam, commissioner, announced at the con 


which 
two 
proved hy the 
Warehouse Commission, 
clusion of a formal hearing on the matter 
held in Red Wing, 
Commissioner Putnam presided at 


which 
ber i. 
the hearing. 


was Septem- 


It was brought out that the consolida- 
tion, which will make possible the unifi- 
cation of both the toll and local systems, 
will be followed by an increase in rates. 
No definite figures, however, were given. 

R. F. Wilder, commercial superinten- 
dent of the Tri-State company, and D. M. 
Neill, president of the Red Wing com- 
pany, were the called. The 
Tri-State company represented by 
C. B. Randall, of St. Paul, general coun- 
sel for the corporation. 

Mr. Wilder that 


present plan of two systems in Red Wing 


witnesses 
was 


stated under the 
the toll business was carried on only with 
Under 
the consolidation plans, when completed, 
the unification of the toll 
complete, unified local service would re- 
sult, he said. 

Mr. Wilder stated that the toll unifica- 
tion could be completed in a few weeks 


considerable confusion and delay. 


service and a 


but that it would require between four 
and six months to connect all lines. But 
one local exchange would be operated 


he stated. 


Missouri Commission O. K.’s 
Transfer of Exchange. 


The Missouri Public Service Commis- 
sion on September 1 gave its approval to 
the sale by Martha Morton to Everett 
Williams of all the telephone property at 





aed 
wd 


Brighton, Mo., consisting of switchboard, 
franchise, lines, equipment and office fur- 
niture. 

The 


sanction of the transfer was accompanied 


application for the commission's 
by a statement of the postmaster and the 
banker—there 
hoard in Brighton 


being no mayor or town 
advising that the com 
munity had no objection to the transac- 
tion. 
The 
instructed to 


secretary of the commission was 


send the postmaster of 


Brighton a copy of the order. 


Four Companies Authorized to 
Continue Higher Rates. 

Rate increases granted 

1920, by the 

Service Commission were recently 


four companies 
Public 


author- 


in June, Missouri 


until otherwise ordered. 
& Merchants 


Odessa, was allowed higher rate 


ized to continue 
The 
Co.. of 


’ 


Farmers Telephone 


on June 29, 1920, which rates were re- 
newed on July 27, 1921, for the period 
expiring September 1, 1922. The last 
order, that of August 21, 1922, permitted 


the increase to continue indefinitely. 


On August 24 the Chula Telephone [x- 
change, of Chula, was authorized to use 
allowed June 25, 


1921. 
Supplemental order No. 4, dated August 


the schedule originally 
1920, and reallowed July 15, 


30, permitted the Advance Telephone Co. 


to retain the schedule of increased rates 


granted it on June 14, 1920, and by sub- 
sequent orders extended to September 6, 
1922. The 


company’s exchanges at 


effective for the 
Advance, Marble 
Hill, Puxico and Leopold. 


schedule is 


ot Marys- 
ville, was also allowed to keep in effect 


The Hanamo Telephone Co., 


the advanced schedule originally granted 
on June 26, 1920, and approved for further 
use on July 29, 1921. 

These orders carry the usual require- 
ments that the companies furnish the com- 
mission with reports of revenues and ex- 
renses for each yearly period. 





Missouri Company Ordered to 
Make Improvements. 


In a case brought by the town of New 


Cambria, Mo., against the Macon & 
Chariton County Telephone Co., the Mis- 
souri Public Service Commission ruled 


on August 25 that certain improvements 
shall be made by the telephone company. 

Where it 
ing the central office building the 
pany must provide cable. It 
quired to cut away branches of trees now 
in contact with 
struct the wires so they do not come in 
contact with branches or trunks of trees 
in such a manner as to materially impair 
The company’s pole system 
within the town of New Cambria is to be 
repaired and where it has joint construc- 
tion with the electric company, the electric 
wires must be attached above the tele- 
phone wires. 


now has aerial wires enter- 
com- 


is also re- 


wires or otherwise con- 


service. 
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All these changes the company is or- 
dered to make before December 1 and 
it is to notify the commission when they 
are completed. 


Nebraska Supreme Court to Get 
Inductive Interference Case. 


The much-disputed question of whether 
and telegraph lines that 
occupants of a public highway in 
Nebraska can bar the high tension lines 
of the power companies from its use un- 
less safe and convenient operation of their 


telephone are 


prior 


systems can be guaranteed, is to be sub- 
mitted shortly to the state supreme court. 

The various companies have sought to 
secure amicable arrangements where the 
paralleling of lines occurs or is part of 


the power company plants, and usually 
they have been able to keep out of the 
courts, or at least to abide by whatever 
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The claim made by the villages is that 
just because a wire company got on a 
public highway first it cannot claim sole 
use and occupancy, that power wires can 
be so constructed as to reduce interference 
to a minimum and that there is an obliga- 
tion resting on the existing companies to 
change their construction, if as it exists, 
induction does take place. 

3riefs were filed in supreme court Mon- 
day on behalf of the Union Pacific and 
the wire companies involved, in which the 
principal claim made is that priority of 
occupancy creates a legal right to con- 
tinue that occupancy without interference, 
and that where the evidence shows an in- 
terference occurs that prevents the safe 
and proper operation of existing lines, the 
must take some other 


power companies 
route. 
It is claimed that the railroad signal 


system is particularly sensitive to in- 
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longer route between the villages and the 
sources of power. 
Re ta + 
“Orders are Orders” to Be Obeyed 
Until Changed. 
Because a young woman _ bookkeeper 
for the Pawnee City Telephone Co., Paw- 


nee City, Neb., regarded orders as orders, 
the hearing of the application of that 


company for permission to increased 
business rate schedules was put over for 
a week by the Nebraska state commission. 

When Mr. Becker went off on his va- 
cation, he neglected to notify the book- 
keeper that it would be all right for a 
committee of the business men to look at 
the books. So when the committee ap- 
peared, they were refused a peep at them. 
They reported the matter to the commis- 
sion, and an informal order was at once 
issued directing her to open them to the 
inspection of the committee. 











decision the state railway commission ductive influences, and that false clear- Mr. Becker has greatly improved the 
made. The villages of Brady and Max- ances would result and that this would physical plant at Pawnee City recently, 
well, however, have taken the matter to imperil the safety of the traveling public. and put a number of the wires in the 
the higher court, after the commission Unless there is some compelling public business section underground. He desired 
had denied them the right to erect lines necessity, it is declared, the courts have additional rates to cover the cost of the 
to tap the electric power reservoir at no power, under existing law, to make the additional service, and the business men 
North Platte, on the ground that their occupying companies undertake consider- objected. The hearing was postponed until 
operation would interfere with the tele- able expense and subject their properties a certain date in order that they might 
phone, telegraph and the signal systems to unsafe conditions. In this case, they have time to prepare their testimony in 
of the Union Pacific Railway. say, there is another practicable, although opposition, and # was understood that 
—- Net rate per annum ———————————- 
Type Total 1- 2- - 3- Rural 
Name of Company. of No. of party party party party party party Rural Rural switch 
Popu- equip- tele- busi- busi- resi- resi- resi- resi-  busi- resi- -ing ser- 
City or Town. lation. ment. phones. ness. ness. dence. dence. dence. dence. ness. dence. vice. 
Mag. 
Southern Ind., Ind. ........ Seymour ..... 6,305 nan $36.00 $..... $22.80 $..... Sicvne Qeossc SUC CW E.. 
cc. B. 
Lincoln Tel., Neb. .......... aes ee * daase oe 18.00 16.20 > Bere 
Me cca SE chases soigaie- mawie bee Bit. waeee* 
MOON Tel., MOD. 2. cccceces eee rere 350 36.00 33.00 18.00 16.20 ..... ..... jaa | i 
Northwestern, Neb......... Walthill ..... 810 .. -ebeee: codiele  Seaes had. eek. “aphew cence 37.00 41.80 ™ 00 
*Mich. State, Mich.......... .) Sn soc  $-sebes.  asban 363.00 atau 54.00 42.00 ..... De: skeen ease 
7 Se PE cheeses -aaede <aen awe re os eer aikh tees wee eeees 
 & eae ae) Sean _ eaieee 60.00 54.00 39.00 30.00 DE «aces dowen seen 
IV Kalamazoo Sn. ‘ceva® witeels 54.00 48.00 33.00 30.00 24.00 
: {Ann Arbor .. 15,041 
(See issue of Aug. 12 for | Benton Harbor oe 11-089 | 
details.) St. Joseph. * Jeane 48.00 42.00 Re Bee ee BED occct eetow sense 
7 | Calumet ..... 20,000 
Port Huron... 18,863 
{ Escanaba - 15,854) 
| Marquette 12,555 
vai a a Meek 8 Tt ae 39.00 733.00 24.00 24.00 Pe katie ered 
S. S. Marie 14,130 | 
| Wyandotte 9,822 | 
[ Albion ace ee 
Grand Haven. 5,856 
VII: Ishpeming es saves weaves 36.00 730.00 27.00 24.00 BAe uisce Piows 
| Manistee 12,381 | 
{| Cheboygan 6,859 J 
Pe, cb ekaene- ° - @ken-e 30.00 727.00 24.00 See eee ee 
as Of ea 27.00 cet “Ghehe etaawa ee setae -eemn 
TT OS eee 2 arr as a abkew ME: tants) “been e604 
Mountain States, Utah. Salt Lake City.121,623 ..... DE Gabi elie sate onde shew 
(See Aug. 12 for details.) Ogden ....... 32.343 9 ..... £90.00 $78.00 39.00 33.00 27.00 ct 
Nine Mile, ind. Litt Mibhesh “ithe ets kes aaaac. "eevee “dines es oc.’ teawe Saeace, aeateas iene «ten 15.00 
* (Oxford 2.2202. 425 ) 
aa ee } 
Marquette and Adams, Wis. Packwaukee 475 } Mag 589 "21.00 919.20 °19.20 918.00 %16.80 °16.30 °18.00 8.00 
Endeavor 475 | 
OT ee 75 | 
Murphysboro, Ill. .......... . { Murphysboro . yee | 
Carbondale 5,411 
FEGPFIN =... 000 6,.861| Mag 
BEOTION § .2.ce- 7,093 | and 248.008 742.008 227.008 24.008 ..... 21.008 227.008 220.008 ..... 
Benton ...... 2.675| C.B 
(See issue of Aug. 26 for |W. Frankfort. 2,111 
details.) Harrisburg 9,309 
| Carterville 2,97 Mag 
Christopher 1,825 } Re 0 6 addiene 242.00 736.00 724.00 221.00 “18.00 27.00 21.00 
Metropolis 4,655| C.B 
Johnson City. 3,248 | 
rr rs i en. cFires “sdees ceseee . shhee B6Cns shbee d00R SObns seaee errs 
1Including service to Auburn. *Reduced rates. *Per quarter mile. ‘Per line. 5Measured service. *Rates not fixed, pend- 
ing consolidation. ‘*Four-party business. ‘Unlimited service. *Grounded service; metallic $3.00 extra. 











New Rate Schedules Approved by Various Public Utility Commissions and Published in ‘‘Telephony’’ During August. 
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Theyre made 

































They’re Made By KLEIN! 


That simple statement regarding a plier means that 65 years of quality tool-mak- 
ing has gone into the manufacture of the tool. It means that the plier has been 
hammer-forged from the finest of special bar steel. 

It means that every precaution has been taken to give the knives just the right 
temper, for which Klein Pliers are famous. 

It means that designing and re-designing have given that curve to the handles 
which makes them sit so comfortably in the hand—that each process of its manufac- 

4g ture has been subject to the most rigid inspection—that it is a man’s tool for a man- 


& Sons 


Chicago I USA 





Equip your gangs with pliers “Made by Klein”! 


Mathias KEE 


Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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this involved a look at the books to 
ascertain what the improvements had cost 
and how revenues and receipts were run- 
ning. 

Sut nobody told the bookkeeper—and 
she stood on the burning deck awaiting 
different orders from the boss. 


Certain Toll Rates Revised to Give 
Utah Company Relief. 

By the method of dividing toll revenue 
between the Garfield County Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., of Panguitch, Utah, and 
the Mountain States Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., the Utah Public Utilities Com- 
mission on August 30 increased the re- 
turns of the Garfield County company and 
lowered the rates to the public. 

Rates were fixed on a thorough air-line 
basis to points of destination, where they 
were formerly computed in accordance 
with the charges of each line. 

In its decision the commission .observes 
that the Garfield company has not been re- 
ceiving sufficient returns for the upkeep 
of its system in a manner that would in- 
sure proper service. ' 

“The increase in revenue provided not 
only covers the additional revenue desired 
by the connecting company, but also the 
revenue which will be sufficient to cover the 
amounts which the connecting company 
the decision states. 
“It appears that the proposed exception 


desires for business,” 


are in cach instance less than the 
sum of the local rates of the respective 


rates 


companies and, while greater revenue will 
accrue to the Garfield County Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., no increase will be made 
in the charges to the public. 

The Garfield company’s line extends 
from Marysvale south to Panguitch, 
branching off from there and intersecting 
other towns and ranches. It connects with 
the Mountain States company at Marys- 
vale. 


Increase Rates That Were Too 
Low to Provide Reserve. 
Authority to discontinue its rate of 75 
cents a month and to establish a rate of 
$1.50 was given the Denmark Farmers & 
Merchants Telephone Co., of Denmark, 
by the Wisconsin Railroad Commission 

in its order of August 31. 

The company been operating a 
central office in Denmark in competition 
with the Brown County Telephone Co. 
and has been receiving physical connec- 
tion with that company for 10 cents per 
message. On August 31 the commission 
abolished the connection charge and placed 
in effect a switching charge of 50 cents 
a month, to be charged by the Brown 
County company for each subscriber of 
the Denmark company. The Denmark 
company has some 335 subscribers. 

Owing to the damage of the sleet storm 
of February 22, the company is in finan- 
cial difficulty. Its low rates were not 
adequate to meet operating costs and to 
provide for a depreciation reserve. 


has 
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While the discontinuance of the cen- 
tral office and disposal of the equipment 
will detract from the plant value, the 
commission found that the additions nec- 
in order to improve the service 
will more than make up for the amount 
taken off central 
The company has 14 lines with more than 
12 parties to a line. It 
bring the maximum number on a 
down to 12. 

The allowance for plant investment was 
fixed at $16,650. A return of 8 per cent 
and a depreciation allowance of 6 per 
cent make a requirement of $2,331 for 


essary 


for office equipment. 
is required to 
line 


For operating expenses the 
determined that $3,866 
necessary, or $6,197 for the total demand 
As the proposed rate would 
yield slightly less than the full estimated 
requirements, it appeared to be fair and 


these items. 
commission was 


on revenues. 


was accordingly allowed. 
Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 


ARKANSAS. 
August 24: Application of Suburban 
Telephone Co. to .sell stock and fix a 


schedule of rates, approved. 
ILLINOIs. 

August Order entered approving 
agreement dated June 7, 1922, between C. 
B. & QO. R. R. Co. and Rock River Tele- 
phone Co., of Rochelle, for the installation, 
maintenance and expense of a wire cross- 
ing near Mt. Morris. 

August 22: Approval given to agree- 
ment dated May 1, 1922. between C. C. & 
St. L. Ry. Co. and W. E. Plotner for the 
installation, maintenance, etc., of a tele- 
phone line crossing near Muncie. 

August 22: Petition for rehearing in 
the case of Eldorado Telephone Co., of 
Eldorado, against Commercial Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., of Olney; denied. 

August 22: Farmers Fountaine Tele- 
phone Co. denied rehearing on its applica- 
tion for a certificate of convenience and 
necessity. 


9). 


INDIANA. 

September 9: Order entered rescinding 
decisions denying increases to Indiana Bell 
Telephone Co. for its Indianapolis ex- 
change and increases in long distance 
rates. Cases reopened and investigation 
ordered. 

MICHIGAN. 

September 1: Order entered that wide- 
spread investigation he made of rural lines 
put out of commission during storms of 
last winter. John J. Norton, chief tele- 
phone inspector, instructed to employ as- 
sistants in making a survey of the dam- 
aged lines. 

MINNESOTA. 

September 1: Hearing held at Red Wing 
on merger of Red Wing Telephone Co. 
with Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. It was indicated that approval would 
be given to the merger. 

Missowrt. 

September’ 1: Permission given to 
Martha Morton to seil and Everett Wil- 
liams to purchase all the telephone proper- 
ty at Brighton, consisting of switchboard, 
franchise, lines, equipment and office fur- 
niture. 

September 1: Austin Inland Telephone 
Co., of Belton, authorized to continue 
using rates increased July 9, 1919, and by 
subsequent orders approved for the pe- 
riod ending October 15, 1922, for its ex- 
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Altona, Adrian, Amsterdam, 
Creighton, Merwin and 


changes at 
Archie, Belton, 
Raymore. 

September 1: Permission given Seneca 
Telephone Co., of Seneca, to continue 
until further notice schedule of advanced 
rates established July 23, 1920, and sub- 
sequently authorized on August 6, 1921. 

September 1: Supplemental order No. 
1 entered, authorizing Troy Telephone Co. 
to continue using higher rates granted 
July 27, 1921. 

NEBRASKA. 

September 4: Application filed by the 
Beaver Valley Telephone Co., of Edison, 
for permission to increase switching rates 
on Edison exchange. 

September 6: Complaint filed by IT. C. 
Steele, of Ohiowa, alleging that Lindell 
hotel, Lincoln, charged him house call rate 
when he used service for long distance 
call. 

September 19: Hearing set for this 
date of application of Pawnee Telephone 
Co. for permission to increase business 
rates. 

September 29: Tlearing set for this date 
of application of Crete Telephone Co. for 
permission , to increase exchange rate 
schedule. 

New York. 

September 11: Hearing held at Albany 
on state-wide affairs of New York Tele- 
phone Co. 

September 11: Hearing at Albany on 
application of New York Telephone Co. 
for increased rates in New York City. 

Nortu DAKOTA. 

August 30: Application of Greaves 
Telephone Co., of Kenmare, for permission 
to discontinue operation of central station 
at Niobe and to run three wires from Ni- 
obe to Kenmare, denied. 

August 31: Greaves Telephone Co., of 
Kenmare, denied authority to discontinue 
exchange service at Coteau. 

August 31: In the matter of application 
of Sibley Rural Telephore Co., of Mc- 
Kenzie, to extend farm lines; case closed 
because of failure of applicant to answer 
commission’s letters. 

September 1: In the matter of com- 
plaint of Emmons Light & Power Co 
against Dakota Central Telephone Co. be 
cause of interference; case closed, cause 
of complaint having been removed. 

September 2: Application of Amenia 
Telephone Co., of Amenia, for approval 
of transfer of certain shares of stock: 
approved. 

September 20: Hearing at Park Rive: 
on investigation into the rules, rates. 
charges and practices of the Park Rive! 
Telephone Co. 

September 22: Hearing at Valley Cit 
on complaint of O. T. Olson as to servic: 
of North Dakota Independent Telephon 
Co. and Hastings Telephone Co. 

September 22: Hearine at Valley Cit) 
cn complaint of H. M. Hanson as to r 
striction of exchange service by Nor 
Dakota Independent Telephone Co. a! 
Kathryn Telephc ae Co. 

OHIO. 

August 29: Rehearing held in Coli 
hus in the Cincinnati & Suburban B 
Telephone Co. proceeding, which invol\ 
toll charges for service between zones 
Cincinnati. This was a rehearing fr 
the ruling forbidding the imposition 
toll charges and continuance of the z 
system. 

Utah. 

August 30: Increase in revenue grantc: 
Garfield County Telephone & Telegram 
Co., of Panguitch, by revision of cert: 
toll rates to a through air-line basis a‘ 
division of returns with Mountain States 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
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The telephone man’s first 

. requirement, of course, is that 
> =| his batteries shall work with 

MLUMBIA DR f ||| vigor while needed. But he 
_ No & - has to. consider another point 

TRADE 7 =a Ad, JAR ; P 

eee ae | = how long do they last? 





Inevitably, Columbia Gray 
Labels are always insisted upon 


— et 
4 


ig 
One 
e ‘ 
- 


72 cell is intended fo! 
itheat ittent service, 4 | ; 
map titiciency and greats % teries show less cost per month 
“hy dry cell manul# y 


NED AND MADE FOR: £ of Service. Fahnestock Spring 


by telephone men whose _bat- 


Clip Binding Posts at no extra 
cost. 











National Carbon Company, Inc. 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


Atlanta Chicago Cleveland 
Kansas City San Francisco 











Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited - - Toronto 





N1595 


Columbia 


Telephone fatteries 


“less cost per month of service” 


Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisemerit in TELEPHONY. 


























Service and Economical Operation 


Manager of One Independent Company Tells Factors to Be Considered in 
Deciding upon New Switchboard and Shows How Good Equipment Is Econ- 
omy—Gives List of the Features Installed to Make a Modern Exchange 


By E. W. Lutz 


Manager, Citizens Telephone Co., Williamsport, Ohio 


When replacing the central office equip- 
ment of a telephone exchange, there are 
two results that should be obtained—bet- 
ter service and more economical operation. 

If it be an exchange of possibly 2,000 
or 3,000 stations, these points would be 
very carefully considered. New types and 
special features would be investigated and 
the decision would be a switchboard that 
would be up-to-date in every respect. 

Is this true when purchasing equipment 
for the small exchange of possibly 200 or 
300 stations? In most cases, I should say 
it is not. 

In times back, the magneto service 
with code ringing was all that was known 
for that size exchange. When time for re- 
placement came, it was decided without 
much thought, that the same type equip- 
ment was good enough for the future. 

We all expect the station connected on 
a small exchange to pay a reasonable re- 
turn on the investment, as well as the one 


connected on the larger exchange. This 
being true, they should be served with a 
system that is just as up-to-date as is pos- 
sible to make it. 

In our Williampsport exchange, which is 
operating 285 stations, we decided to in- 
stall a Kellogg universal switchboard 
and to place on it all the features and con- 
veniences that would be practical on a 
board of this size. 

In our minds, there never was any 
question from the standpoint of service 
with this type of switchboard, but there 
was some question as to being able to 
show economies in operation that would 
justify the additional cost over the straight 
magneto type. 

Each can best prove this for himself by 
taking the battery maintenance on switch- 
boards, ringing machines and magneto 
telephones and comparing this with the 
cost of generating current for a storage 
hattery with a small gas engine outfit. In 


addition to this, at least all future stations 
can be installed with common battery tele- 
phones with the saving of first cost in this 
type over the magneto. 

It had been our plan to install this board 
in place of the old, leaving all stations 
magneto until after the cutover and then 
to change one line at a time to common bat- 
tery. These plans, however, were changed, 
because of outside plant conditions being 
such as to require rebuilding. 

We installed underground cables _in- 
stead of open wire leads and common bat- 
tery telephones in the entire village, thus 
making Williamsport, so far as we are 
able to ascertain, the smallest town in 
Ohio, having common battery telephone 
service. 

Rural lines are still being operated 
magneto so we are able to fairly judge 
the operation of this type of switchboard 
under both conditions. 


The following is a list of ail special 


























Some Views of the Up-to-Date Exchange at Williamsport, Ohio. Upper Left—Where the Cables Terminate. Upper- 


Right—The Reason for Good Service. 


Lower Right—Power Apparatus. 
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Lower Left—Giving the Batteries the “Once Over.” 
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“INDIANA” 
TELEPHONE AND 


TELEGRAPH WIRE 





PROVEN BY TEST 


Time and the aid of America’s foremost 
engineers, have enabled us to develop and 
manufacture the highest grade wire known to 
the trade. It is greatest in conductivity and 
lasting qualities, due to the superior quality of 
material from which it is made, as well as its 
Extra Double Galvanizing, which insures longest life. 





STEEL STRAND 


Single and Double Galvanized, Standard, 
Siemens-Martin, High Strength and Extra 
High Strength Grades. 


HANDLED BY MOST JOBBERS 


MANUFACTURED BY 
INDIANA STEEL & WIRE CO. 
MUNCIE, INDIANA 

















CONDENSERS | 


Mansbridge Type Condensers are Self-Sealing and 
cannot be internally short-circuited. If one is broken 
down by a lightning or high-tension discharge, or by 
mechanical damage, it automatically and instantane- 
ously seals up, this being the unique and characteristic 
property of the metallized paper. 








You can drive a pin right through a Mansbridge Con- 
denser and the capacity and insulation will still be 
O. K.! Sounds impossible, but it’s solid fact! 


Complete Satisfaction 


That’s the reason why the Mansbridge Condenser has 
made good. 


Mansbridge Condensers are More Reliable, Lighter, 
Smaller and no more Costly than those of the old fash- 
foned solid foil type. 


They are made under license by Western Electric 
Company, Ericsson Mfg. Co., Electric Specialty Co., 
Stromberg-Carlson Co., American Electric Co., and by 
numerous other licensees ail over the world. 


Insist upon having MANSBRIDGE CONDENSERS. 


For full particulars and for terms of manufacturing 
license in U. 8S. A. and Canada apply: 


G.F. MANSBRIDGE 


Mount House, New Barnet, England 


J 
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How flux 
feeds out 


More than a solder 


—a method of soldering 


HE best of tools can’t cut production 

costs unless the method of using 
them is right. Here is a solder that not 
only does cheaper telephone soldering 
but does it better and quicker for it is a 
method of soldering. 


KESTER 


Acid Gre WIRE SOLDER. 














a 
— — 


It cuts out separate fluxing; it is a boon 
to the lineman for he has no easily 
dropped or spilled pot of acid to contend 
with; it is equally good for the repair- 
man for it cuts his soldering time in 
half, too. One simple feature is respon- 
sible for the way this solder has revolu- 
tionized telephone work:— 


The flux is in small pockets in the hollow 
core of the genuine tin-and-lead solder 
wire. When heat is applied exactly the 
right amount of flux flows onto the job 
just before the solder is melted. 


Ask for a free sample and test it on your 
toughest job. See why it is used by 
many large telephone companies. 








Sold in one pound cartons and on one, 
five, and ten pound spools. 


CHICAGO SOLDER COMPANY 
4211 Wrightwood Ave., Chicago 
Direct Factory Representatives: 


The Faucette-Huston Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Louis J. Ziesel Co., 216 Market St., San Francisco 





CHICAGO SOLDER COMPANY 

4211 Wrightwood Ave., Chicago. 
Gentlemen: Please send me a free sample of Kester Acid-Core 
Wire Solder. 


Tel. 9-16-22 


Name 


Gur Gepply Memes Bh. occ ccccccccccccccccccctecvescescccesceece 


VT TT AAT A A A SS SK 


Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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little conveniences 
installed at Williams- 


features and other 
which have been 
port: 

A release key is installed in the left-hand 
blank panel of the face of the board to 
release signals on the magneto lines when 
a number of them have been brought in 
by lightning discharges to the lines. 

Arrangement of indicators on the left- 
hand side of the jack, so as not to inter- 
fere with the jack numbers and show the 
loading of party lines. 

A bank of lamps connected with all 
fuses and heat coils so as to give a signal 
at the switchboard if either is blown. 

An individual jack for the booth line, 
where no incoming signals are required, is 
arranged with extra contacts for operat- 
ing a relay which lights an electric lamp 
in the booth when the plug is inserted in 
the jack. 

An individual jack for cord tests, and 
converter test with test bells. 

Push-button keys for operating electric 
locks on doors, The doors into the oper- 
ating room are permanently locked from 
the outside but never from the inside. 
When admittance from the outside is de- 
sired, the operator can unlock them from 
the board. 

The voltmeter has associated keys and 
plugs arranged to test for grounds, shorts, 
crosses and open on lines. 

The converter is kept running only dur- 
ing the ringing operation, and is so ar- 
ranged that pushing any of the four-party 
or straight-line ringing keys will start it. 
Slow-acting relays are used to keep the 
converter in operation for about 30 sec- 
onds after the ringing key is released, thus 
insuring a steady source of ringing power 
where code ringing is required. 

The power board is arranged to care for 
the charging and discharging of both the 
telephone and lighting batteries. It is also 
arranged that, in case of a breakdown in 
the power plant, the 32-volt lighting bat- 
tery can be used through proper resis- 
tance to operate the switchboard, thus 
insuring sufficient battery capacity to op- 
erate the exchange, at the present dis- 
charge rate, for at least ten days, even 
though the breakdown be at the most in- 
upportune time. 

For convenience in repairing and testing 
telephones at the work bench, we have in- 
stalled a combination of keys giving all 
ringing frequencies, a common battery and 
a magneto line to the switchboard, and a 
series lamp test cord. 





Adopts Group Life Insurance and 
Pensions for Employes. 


Announcement has just been made by 
the John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., Tren- 
ten, N. J., to the effect that all employes, 
who have been with it a year or longer, 
will be protected by group life insurance 
and pension plans, By arrangements 
made with The Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society of the United States, the 
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insurance went into force automatically 
cn midnight of August 31. 

The insurance is graded according to 
length of service, all employes more than 
cone year and less than two years with the 
company to receive $500, increasing $100 
each additional year of service until the 
maximum of $1,500 is reached for eleven 
years of service and over. 

The insurance benefits will be payable 
to the beneficiary named by the employe, 
or, in the event of his bcoming totally 
and permanently disabled before reaching 
age 60, it will be paid to him. 

In working out this program, the John 
A. Roebling’s Sons Co. is protecting its 
employes and their families, thereby :re- 
lieving them of a certain amount of 
worry, and at the same time building up 
that friendly spirit of co-operation so 
essential for successful industrial life. 


Brach Company Gets Capable 
Chicago Representative. 

The L. S. Brach Mfg. Co., of Newark, 
N. J., has appointed Stanley C. Bryant— 
heretofore signal engineer of the Bryant 
Zinc Co., Chicago—as its resident man- 
ager in Chicago. Mr. Bryant was born 
in London, England, July 12, 1880. He 
was educated in the public schools of Chi- 
cago and Valparaiso University at Val- 
paraiso, Ind. 

With several years’ experience in elec- 
trical construction, testing and _ signal 
work, he is well fitted for his new duties, 
in which he wilk have charge of radio, 
telephone and signal work for the Brach 
company in the West. 

Mr. Bryant’s office and headquarters are 
at 751 Otis building, Chicago. 


Tangent Charts Aid in Solving 
Transmission Problems. 

A “Tangent Chart” to enable telephone 
engineers to solve rapidly and accurately 
problems relating to the design and op- 
eration of transmission lines, has been 
published by Raymond S. Brown, Box 
246, Columbus, Ind. 

A unique feature of the method—which 
is fully explained in the November, 1921, 
issue of the Journal of the American In- 
stitute of Electrical Engineers—is the 
ease with which effective power can be 
found at any point on a transmission line 
when the power at any other point of 
the line is known. The power can be 
read off directly on a scale without the 
trouble of first finding the current and 
voltage. In this it differs radically from 
the usual analytical method of handling 
the problem. 

Problems relating to composite lines 
consisting of sections in series having dif- 
ferent constants, such as open wire and 
cable, can be readily solved. 

The chart is general in its application, 
being adapted to lines of any length, volt- 
age, construction or frequency, from the 
direct current up to the highest frequen- 
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It presents to the mind of the user 
a clear picture of the attenuation and ro- 
tational effects produced by the uniform- 
ly distributed constants of the line. 

Its use is not recommended for 
less than 50 miles in length as in 
lines the distributed nature of the 
stants is of small importance. 

It is based on hyperbolic functions, yet 
does not require the direct use of these 
functions. 

Mr. Brown states that the tangent 
charts are printed on a good grade of pa- 
per, size 11 by 17 inches. They may be 
purchased from him at the address given. 


cies. 


lines 
such 
con- 


Foreign Department of Western 
Electric Issues Magazine. 

“Electrical Engineering” is the name 
of a new publication issued by the Inter- 
national Western Electric Co. and intend- 
ed for distribution among the company’s 
foreign friends. 

The purpose behind the publication is to 
give a clearer picture of the communica- 
tion profession to the foreign government 
officials interested in telephone and tele- 
graph work, to the public utilities of the 
foreign countries, to the educators of Eu- 
rope, Asia, South America, etc., and to 
all others who are interested in linking 
more closely the nations of the globe. 

The new publication, which is stated to 
be a “record of progress in the telephone, 
telegraph and radio art,” is to appear 
quarterly. The first number came out late 
last month. 

Among the 
initial issue of 
tion” are: 

“Recent Developments in Electrical 
Communication,” by J. L. McQuarrie; 

“Telephone Repeaters,” Part I, descrip- 
tion and operation, by Bancroft Ghe- 
rardi; 

“The Dynamical Theory of Amplifying 
and Oscillating Systems,’ by H. W. 
Nichols, Ph. D.; 

“A New Type of High Power Vacuum 
Tube,” by W. Wilson, D. Sc.; 

“Analysis of the Energy Distribution in 
Speech,” by I. B. Crandall, Ph. D., 
and D. MacKenzie, Ph. D.; 

“The Nature of Speech and Its Inter- 
pretation,” by Harvey Fletcher, Ph. D. 


articles contained in the 
“Electrical Communica- 


High Rates Retard Progress of 
Esthonia Telephone System. 
Development of the telephone system 

in Reval, Esthonia, formerly a provin 

of Russia, was delayed because pre-w°! 

rates were four to five times as high «s 

in Finland. George G. Fuller, United 

States vice-consul at Reval, gave this i- 

formation in a recent report. 

There are at present only 2,000 su- 
scribers, all on single lines, in this city 
of nearly 130,000 inhabitants; but ths 
number will shortly be increased to 3,00". 

The annual base rates are 4,000 Esthon 
ian marks ($12) for residence and 8,00" 
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The fundamental value of Exide Batteries in the telephone 
field has been proven ever since the central energy system 
was established over 25 years ago. Today, the Exide is as 
modern in construction and design as the latest practical 
innovation in telephony; a fact attested by its almost uni- 
versal use. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 


Oldest and largest manufacturers in the world of storage batteries 
for every purpose 
1888 PHILADELPHIA 1922 


Branches in 17 Cities , 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, 133-157 Dufferin St . Toronto, Canada 

















DO YOU AGREE WITH HIM? 


An authority once said—“The three most im 

portant requirements for a_ telephone line 

wire are: 

Ist. The wire must be strong enough not tobreak. 

2nd. It must transmit speech in a clear commer 
cial manner. 

3rd. The wire must be of a quality that will last 
a long period of years and can be restrung 
if necessary to change the location of the | 
line.” 


IF SO USE - - 


«anistos” COPPERWELD” 


Basis of 


Oshkosh Dependability 


Careful selection of raw mate- 
rials used in the manufacture of 
Oshkosh Construction Tools, and 
close inspection before and after 
manufacture, are factors’ that 
form the basis for Oshkosh de- 
pendability and serviceability on 
the job. The uniform high stand- 











ard of these good tools is the re- 
sult of specialized knowledge and 
quality production. 

Specify ‘‘Oshkosh’’ when making 
up your requisitions for construc- 
tion tools. 


OSHKOSH MFG. CO. 
118 Tell St. Oshkosh, Wis. 


ConstructionTools 


WE carry in stock 
all standard 


sizes of Bonita Cable 
Rings and can give 
quick delivery. 


CAMERON APPLIANCE CO. 
EVERETT, MASS. 











TRADE MARK REG. US. PAT. OFF 
You gain—Strength without buying excess weight 
High conductivity with no depreciation 
Freedom from rusted and broken wires 
Ist. Copperweld wire is 50% stronger size for size than 
solid Copper or BB Galvanized 


For equal strength wire you purchase 40% less 
weight of Copperweld 


znd. The thick welded on copper exterior guarantees 
clear transmission when new and maintains it 
year after vear. 

3rd. Copperweld never rusts The pure copper does not 
crack nor flake off The wire will not stretch or 
sag except under excessive loads and when re 
leased will return to its original position. 


YOU WILL SAVE MONEY AND IMPROVE YOUR SERVICE -ORDER 
COPPERWELD BECAUSE THE VALUE OF A WIRE IS NOT WHAT 
IT COSTS BUT THE SERVICE IT GIVES. 


(Comparative tables and prices on request) 


COPPER CLADE TEEL COMPANY 


NEW YORK SALES OFFICE: CHICAGO SALES OFFICE 
MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS: BRADDOCKPO. RANKIN, PA 














30 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK 129 S. JEFFERSON ST, CHICAGO 

















MINNESOTA 





To insure delivery on time order your poles 
as early as possible. 
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NORTHERN CE DAR POLES Western 


BUTT-TREATING 
BELL LUMBER COMPANY, 


GUARANTEED GRADES 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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42 


marks ($24) for a business 


telephone, plus one mark (1-3 cent) per 


Esthonian 


call from each. The latter surcharge was 
recently added in an attempt to make the 
system more self-supporting. 
Bullet Holes in Cable Mean In- 
convenience to Subscriber. 
One hundred and indi- 
vidual cases of cable trouble in the Chi- 


thirty-seven 
cago city division in 1921 were caused 
by people shooting holes in the cable, and 
with- 
out telephone service until repairs could 


several hundred subscribers were 
be made, according to an item recently 
published in the Bell Telephone News. 

More bullet 
cable immediately after a_ holiday 
as Fourth of July or New Year’s, than 
it any other time. 


holes are found in the 


such 


This can probably be 
accounted for by the fact that firearms 
are used more treely at these times for 
celebrating. 

The cables in the air apparently offer 
a good target for a man or boy to try 
out his gun. 

Many 
where it is evident that the shots were 
back porches of the 
apartment buildings. Other 
holes indicate that the person was walk- 


holes are found in the cables 


fired from. the 


houses or 


ing around the road or was riding in an 
automobile when the shooting was done. 


Aerial cables suspended near bridges 


seem to be a favorable target for gun- 
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ners who linger there and try their marks- 
manship. 

Just why do people shoot at the tele- 
phone cables? Do they realize that by 
so doing they are likely to cause many 
people to lose the service of their tele- 
phones until the damage can be located 
and repaired? 

Perhaps they do not know that a small 
hole in the lead sheath surrounding the 
wires will permit water to enter and 
cause a failure of all the lines working 
in the cable. 

Do you remember when you were a 
boy, while walking along the railroad 
track or country road, you tried to see 
how many glass insulators on the tele- 
graph poles you could break by throw- 
What did you do it for? 
Were you trying to test your accuracy 
pure 
Surely you 


ing pebbles? 
in throwing stones or was _ it 
thoughtlessness or deviltry? 
were not trying to take out a 
against the telegraph company, as it had 


spite 


never done anything to gain your ill will. 
It is much the same way with men 
shooting 
They have a gun, perhaps a new 
one, and want to shoot at something, 
and the cable in the air offers a good 
target. They shoot, without giving con- 
sideration or thought to any damage that 
might be done. Ili they knew what 
trouble and expense they were likely to 
cause, they would probably hesitate. 


and boys holes in telephone 


cables. 





permanent service. 


mitres, and bends. 





BRAZIL 


Vitrified, Glazed, Clay Conduit 


Guaranteed to possess all the 
characteristics for safisfactory and 


We carry large stocks of round 
singles, square singles, two, three, 
four, six and nine duct, in stand- 
ard and short lengths, in splits, 


Send today for complete 
particulars and prices. 


THE CLAY PRODUCTS COMPANY 
INDIANA 


Vol. 8&3 No. 12. 





POSITION WANTED 





POSITION WANTED—As manager 
or wire chief. 12 years’ experience 1: 
switchboard and wire chief work. First 
class references. Address ¥)94. care of 


TELEPHONY. 





WANTED—Charge of one-man tek 
phone exchange. Twenty years’ expr 
rience. Have test instruments and 
tools, also car. References A-! Pre 
fer Nebraska, Kansas or (Oklahoma. 
Address 5098, care of TELEPHONY. 





WANTED—Position as superintend 
ent tor company operating several ex 
changes. 20 years’ telephone expe- 


‘rience; 12 years as manager and super- 


intendent. Prefer Middle West. Ad- 
dress 5097, care of TELEPHONY. 





WANTED—Position by A-1  tele- 
phone man capable of managing and: 
trouble work. Prefer small magneto 
exchange. 23 years old; married; best’ 
references. Minnesota and Wisconsin 
preferred. Address Box 11, Owatonna, 
Minn. 





POSITION WANTED—A hustling. 
practical telephone man capable ot 
running a small exchange, doing all re- 
pair work and used to working 1 
hours a day, desires a job in Middle 
West or Western state. Can deliver 
the goods. Address 509, care of 
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for you. 





Boston 
Chicago 





Let Us Solve Your Ringing 


Have you heavily loaded farm lines, 
or other special conditions which af- 
fect your ringing? 
ing device best fitted for your particu- 
lar conditions? 


We have a force of engineers who 
will determine this without additional 
charge, and select the proper machine 


Write us about your ringing troubles. 


THE HOLTZER-CABOT ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Detroit 
New York 


Problems 


And is your ring- 


Philadelphia Baltimore 


Minneapolis 
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